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PREFACE. 



What a curious thing a compass is? How 
strangely the little needle trembles on the 
point of the piece of wire which supports it I 
How wonderful it is to see that needle always 
pointing to the north? Who can explain 
how it is that it always does so ? God made 
it to be always pointing in one direction, and 
it does just what He wants it to do. This is 
all we know about it. If you ask a learned 
man what it is which makes the needle of the 
compass always point to the north, he will 
tell you it is magnetism. But if you ask 
him what magnetism is, or how it produces 
this effect upon the needle, he cannot tell 
you. 
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Nobody can explain this. But the compass 
is not the less useful because none can explain 
the way in which the needle acts. The com- 
pass is one of the most useful things we have. 
The sailor never could find his way over the 
sea without it. And those who have to travel 
over great deserts, or through countries in 
which there are no roads, always need a com- 
pass, to show them the direction in which 
they should go. 

And, in going through this world, we are 
just in this position. The world is like a 
great desert; or like a country, not indeed 
without any roads, but full of roads leading 
in the wrong direction. There is only 
one direction for us to go in, if we wish 
to pass safely through the world, and reach 
at last that blessed home which God has pre- 
pared for His loving children. And if we 
desire always to know the direction in which 
to go, in order to reach that home, we must 
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have a compass to take with us in our journey 
through the world God has given us the 
Bible to be this Safe Compass, It is always 
pointing towards heaven. And as it points 
in the right direction, it is always saying to 
us, " This is the way, walk ye in it" 

Unless we take this compass, and follow its 
pointings, we cannot get to heaven. The 
design of this little book is to aid those who 
are setting out on the great jojiirney of life to 
make a right use of the compass God has 
given us. The earnest prayer of the writer is, 
that all his young friends who read these 
pages may follow the pointings of this Safe 
Compass, and reach at last that blessed world, 
to which it will surely lead them. 
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" If sinners entice thee, consent thou not" — Pbov. i. 10. 

If I should ask you, Who are meant by sin- 
ners 1 you would, perhaps, give me a good many 
answers, and of different kind& One would 
say, sinners are persons that curse and swear. 
Another would say, thieves and robbers are 
meant by sinners. Another would say, murderers 
are sinners. Another would say, sinners means 
those who get drunk and break the SabbatL 
And so on. All these answers would be correct, 
for it is true that all the different persons named 
are sinners. But none of these would be the 
proper answer, or the best answer to give to the 
question — ^who are meant by sinners? When 
Gk)d speaks about sinners in the Bible, He 
does not mean only those persons who swear, or 
steal, or commit murder, or do such dreadful 
things, but He means cUl persons who are not true 
Christians, All men and womeii, sJl \ics^^ wA 
girls whose hearts have not "been daiK!\%<bdi^ ^xA 
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who do not love the Saviour, are sinners in God's 
sight. Whenever we read about " sinners " in the 
Bible, these are the persons intended This is 
the meaning of the word " sinners " in our text. 
Do you know who wrote the book of Proverbs ] 
Solomon. He was the great king of Israel, the 
wisest man, excepting our blessed Saviour, who 
ever lived. Now let us see what Solomon speaks 
of sinners as doing in our text He says, " If 
sinners entice thee." What does it mean to entice 
a person 1 It means to persuade, or coax him to 
commit sin, or to do something wrong. If you 
are trying to get a person to do right, we never 
caU it enticing him. It is only when people are 
trying to make others do wrong, that we use the 
word entice. 

The meaning of the text then is, — if persons 
who are not Christians, who don't love Jesus, — 
try to persuade you to do wrong, don't mind 
them. For instance — suppose you are on your 
way to Sunday-school some bright, beautiful 
Sunday morning. At the comer of the street 
you meet some young friends. One of them says 
to you, "Gk)od morning, John, where are you 
going ? " You answer, " I am going to Sunday- 
schooL Where are you going 1 " He says — 
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"Oh, we're, going out to spend the day at 
Fairmount Park We Ve got our dinner in that 
basket. You'd better come along, John, we're 
going to have lots of fun." Now what would 
your friend be doing ? He would be a sinner 
enticing you to break the fourth coramandment 

Suppose you are spending your summer vaca- 
tion. One fine afternoon you go out to play in 
the woods. Adjoining the woods is an apple 
orchard. Before you go, your mother says to 
you, " Well, Johnny, I hope you '11 have a nice 
time in the woods. But, remember, you are not 
to go into the orchard, on any account, or to take 
any of the fruit there. Do you hear V* 

" Yes, ma'am.'* 

But it's a warm afternoon. After a while 
some of the boys start for the orchard, and begin 
eating the apples. But you remember what your 
mother said, and go on with your play. 

Presently, one of the boys calls out to you : 

" Halloo, John, don't you want some apples ? " 

" No," you answer, very promptly : " Mother 
told me not to take any ; and I don't intend to." 

** We 're not going to climb up the trees," he 
says, "but only to take some of these lying on 
the ground It won't do any harm to ta^<& >i\v!^^^. 
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They are so ripe and juicy ! Just come over and 
taste them." 

What would that boy be domg? He would 
be a sinner enticing you to break the fifth com- 
mandment, by disobeying your mother. And so, 
whenever anybody tries to persuade you to com- 
mit sin ; to lie, or swear, or break the Sabbath, 
or disobey your parents, or to do anything, no 
matter what, which the Bible says you must not 
do, that person is a sinner trying to entice you. 
And here, in the text, God tells" you what to do, 
in all such cases. He says, "If sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not" Don't jdeld to their 
enticements. Don't let them persuade you to 
join them in sin. This is the great lesson we 
should learn from our text. 

I pray God to write this text on every heart 
here this afternoon. Oh, how many sorrows and 
troubles it will save you from, if you will only 
remember this text, and mind it, when " sinners 
entice " you ! 

I wish now to speak of three reasons why we 
should not consent, when sinners entice us. 

Tlie first reason is, because, when we begin to 
sin, it *s hard to stop, 

Thf*re was a boy whose name was Frank. He 
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was in the orchard on the side of a hilL His 
father was in the yard, adjoining the orchard, at 
the foot of the hill. He called to him, " Frank, 
come hera" 

** Yes, sir,* said Frank, and started to run at 
fiill speed down the hilL He ran ever so far past 
his £a,ther, towards the house. 

" Frank, come here, I say ; didn't you hear me 
call 1 " asked his father. 

" Yes, sir," said Frank. 

" Well, then, what made you run past me 1 " 

" Oh ! '* said Frank, *' / got agoing and couldn't 
stop," 

This is just the way in which people run into 
sin : " Sinners entice them," and they consent. 
" They get agoing and can't stop." 

" I went a short time ago," said a gentleman to 
a friend, " to the jail, to see a young man who 
had once been a Sunday-school scholar. The 
keeper took a large bunch of keys, and led us 
through the long, gloomy halls, unlocking one 
door after another, until at length he opened the 
door of the room in which sat the young man 
we had come to see. The walls of the room were 
of coarse stone, the floor of thick plank, and 
before the windows were strong itoii\iata. 
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Without, all was beautiful : the green fields, 
the sweet flowers, and the singing birds were as 
lovely as ever, but this young man could enjoy 
none of them ; no, never could he look on them 
again, for he was condenmed to death. He had 
killed a man, and now he himself was to die. 
Think of it, only twenty years old, and yet a 
murderer ! 

I sat down beside him and talked with him, 
" Oh ! " said he, as the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, *^ to think that I should come to this ! I 
didn't mean to do it, but I was drunk ; then I 
got angry, and before I knew what I was about, 
I killed him. Oh, if I had only minded my 
mother, and listened to my Sunday-school 
teacher, I never should have come to this j I 
never should have been here ! " 

This yoimg man "got agoing and couldn't 
stop." When "sinners enticed him" to break 
the Sabbath, to disobey his mother, to drink and 
gamble, he ought not to have consented. It 
would have been easy for him to take his stand 
then ; but, when he once began to sin, like a 
stone thrown down the side of a mountain, he 
found it hard to stop. 

As the gentleman left him, he said : " Will 
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you pray for me, sir ? And, oh ! tell boys 
everywhere to mind their mothers, and keep 
away from bad companions." 

Think of this young man whenever you read 
or hear the words of the text : " K sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not.*' 

The Arabs have a fable about The Miller and 
the Camel, which illustrates, very well, the im- 
portance of minding this text The fable says, 
that one day in winter, the miller was sleeping in 
his house, when he was awakened by a noise. 
On looking up he saw a camel who had thrust 
his nose through the window of the room. 

" It's very cold out here," said the camel ; 
" please let me just put my nose into your room 
to get a little warmed." **Very well," said the 
miller. After a while the camel asked leave to 
put his neck in ; and then he begged to have his 
forefeet in the room ; and so he kept on, by 
little and little, until at last he crowded in his 
whole body. 

Then he began to walk about the room, and 
knock things over, and do just as he pleased. 
The miller soon found him so rude and trouble- 
some that the room was not large enough for 
them both. He began to complain to tW ^jajcsi^ 
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of the trouble he was giving him, and told him 
to go out. " If you don't like the room, you can 
leave it, whenever you choose," said the camel, 
" as for myself, I am very comfortable, and in- 
tend to stay where I am." 

This is just the way it is with sin. It comes 
knocking at our hearts, and begs for entrance a 
little way. As the old proverb says, "If you 
give it an inch, it will take an elL'* It goes on 
increasing its power, step by step, until it be- 
comes master in the soul. It would have been 
easy enough for the miller to have kept the camel 
out when he only had his nose in the window ; 
but after he got his whole body into the room, it 
was hard work to get him out. So when sin, or 
sinners entice us, we should not consent. We 
should guard against the first beginning of it. 
Don't let its nose get in at the window, and then 
its body will never get into the room. The Bible 
tells us to flee from the appearance of evil Let 
us resolve to do this ; and above all, let us pray 
for the help of the Holy Spirit, that by His 
grace we may be able to " keep our hearts with 
all diligence," and guard against the entrance of 
anything that may, as one of our Collects says, 
" assault or hurt the souL" " If sinners entice 
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thee, consent thou not." The first reason why 
we should not consent, is, that when we begin to 
sin it '« hard to stop. 

But the second reaaoUy why we ought not to 
consent to sin, is, because it is dangerous. 

Here is a long train of cars on a railway. 
They are crowded with passengers, and are flying 
pleasantly along at full speed. Now they come 
to where the track goes along near a high bank. 
Here some wicked person has placed a heavy log 
of ivood across the track. The train comes 
thundering on. The engineer does not see the 
log. Presently the engine comes up against it 
with a tremendous crash. It is thrown off the 
track. It drags the train after it. One after an- 
other the cars roll down the bank. Many of 
them are broken to pieces. A dreadful scene of 
confusion follows. Ten or fifteen of the pas- 
sengers are killed, and great numbers of them 
wounded. All this loss and misery is produced 
by the log that was laid across that track. Was 
it not a very dangerous thing to place that log 
there ? Yes ; for it threw that train of cars off 
the track and occasioned all tha,t mischief. 

Now, sin is dangerous in just the same way. 
Ood*s commandments are the pal\i oi ^\3l\>^ ^^ * 
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has prepared for us to walk in — the track on 
which He would have us run. But sin, like the 
log against which the engine ran, throws us off 
the track of duty, and causes great harm. Look 
at Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden. They 
were like the first two, in a long train of cars. 
When Satan enticed them to sin, he laid a log on 
their track. When they consented to sin, they 
ran against that log. This threw them off the 
track, and every car in the long, long train that 
came after them. All the war, and misery, and 
suffering, and death, which has filled the world 
since then, have been the effect of throwing that 
train off the track. Jesus has been occupied 
nearly 6000 years in trying to get that train on 
the track again. It is not on yet, but he is sure 
to get it on at last. This shews us what a dan- 
gerous thing it is to consent to sin. 

Not long ago some workmen were engaged in 
building a large brick tower, which was to be 
carried up very high. The master builder was 
very particular in charging the masons to lay 
every brick with the greatest care, especially in 
the first courses, pr rows, which had to bear the 
weight of all the rest of the building. However, 
one of the workmen did not mind what had been 
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told him. In laying a comer he very carelessiy left 
one of the bricks a little crooked, out of the line; 
or, as the masons call it, " not plumb." Well, you 
may say, " It was only one single brick in a great 
pile of them. What difference does it make if 
that was not exactly straight T' You will see 
directly. The work went on. Nobody noticed 
that there was one brick wrong. But as each 
new course of bricks was kept in a line with those 
already laid, the tower was not put up exactly 
straight, and the higher they built it the more in- 
secure it became. One day, when the tower had 
been carried up about fifty feet, a tremendous 
crash was heard. The building had fallen to the 
ground, burying the workmen in the ruins. All 
the previous work was lost, the materials were 
wasted ; and worse than this, — ^valuable lives were 
sacrificed,-:— and all because one brick had been laid 
wrong at the start. The workman who carelessly 
laid that brick wrong, little thought what a danger- 
ous thing he was doing, and what terrible harm 
would result from his neglect My dear young 
friends, you are now building up your character. 
In the habits you now form you are laying the 
foundation of that character. One bad habit, 
one brick laid wrong now, may ruin your chax^fo- 
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tor by anc^ by. Remember what yon are doing, 
and see that evei'y brick is kept straight, ^If 
Munors entice thee, consent thou not,** because it 
is dangerous. 

But this part of our subject is so important, 
that I must give you another illustration of the 
danger of consenting to sin before we leave it. 

There was a minister once, who had a bright, 
beautiful boy, named James. He was his only 
child. It was on a clear, calm, lovely Sabbath 
morning in June, that the event took place of 
wluch I am about to tell you. The cherries were 
ripe, and the green leaves which were around 
them made them appear very nice and tempting. 
James's father was about to leave home to go to 
churcL Knowing that his son sometimes acted 
very improperly when he was away, he was afraid 
that he might be tempted to disobey his father 
and break the Sabbath in order to get the cherries. 
So, before he started, he called James to him, 
and said, " My son, do you know what day this 
isT 

"Yes, sir; it's the Sabbath day." 

" Can you wait until to-morrow for the cherries, 
which are ripe 1" 

" Yes, sir," answered James. 
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"Now remember, my dear boy, that this is 
Gk)d's day. Don't go near that tree. Don*t for- 
get your father^s command.'' 

" No, sir," said he. 

After his father had disappeared over the hill, 
and his nurse was engaged in another part of the 
house, he took his stand at the open window, and 
stood gazing at the bright, beautiful fruit, as they 
hung upon the tree, so ripe and juicy. Perhaps 
you are ready to say, that " there were no sinners 
there to tempt James." Yes, there was. Satan 
was there, that old father of siu and sinners. He 
is the greatest of all enticers. He came up to 
James, unseen, and whispered in his ear, " Don't 
they look ripe ? Wouldn't it be nice to have a 
few? What's to hinder? The nurse is away. 
Nobody will see you. Your father will never 
know it. Why not go and get a few?" Thus 
Satan enticed James. AndJames consented. After 
he had filled his eye and his heart with the cher- 
ries, he resolved to fill his hands and his mouth. 
He stole quietly out of the house, and climbed up 
the tree. He had eaten as many as he wanted 
then, and was plucking some to put in his pocket, 
when the door of the house opened suddenly. 
This frightened him. He missed his hold, OiXvd 
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fell some twelve feet to the ground. The servant 
ran to pick him up, and carry him into the house. 
But his neck was broken, and there lay the young 
Sabbath-breaker, dead ! He had died in the very 
act of breaking two of God's commandments at 
once ; the fourth and the fiftL 

At noon his father returned. He found his 
little boy dead. How must he have felt 1 Ah ! 
if we had been there, we would have seen him 
wringing his hands in sorrow, while he took up 
David's lamentation over Absalom, and said : " My 
son ! my son ! would God that I had died for 
thee ! James, my son ! my son !" 

"If sinners entice thee, consent thou not" 
Don't do it, because it is dangerous. 

The third reason why we should not consent to 
sin, iSj because it is DISGRA CEFUL, 

Sin is disgraceful in two days : — It is disgrace- 
ful in the looks it gives us, and in the company 
into which it brings us. The looks it gives us ; 
why, you ask. What has sin to do with our looks ? 
I tell you, it has a great deal to do with our 
looks. 

I suppose you have all seen a gutta-percha 
face ? And I dare say you have amused yourself 
in pinching it one way, and pulling it another, 
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and seeing what different expressions it will put 
on. But when you stop pulling or pinching it, 
it returns to the same face that it was before. 

Now, your faces are softer than gutta-percha, 
and they are full of little strings called muscles. 
These muscles, or strings, are pulled one way, or 
pulled another, just according to your feelings. 
Sometimes you feel grieved or sad, and the little 
muscles pull your face into a very doleful expres- 
sion. The moment anybody looks at you they 
know something is troubling you, and you feel 
sorrowful But if you see a funny picture, or if 
something happens to make you feel merry and 
glad, the little muscles pull your face into smiles 
and dimples, and you look just ready to burst out 
into a broad laugh. 

But when we commit sin, wicked feelings are 
at work pulling these strings. Anger pulls one 
set of strings, and then you know what a dis- 
agreeable look the face puts on in a moment ! 
Pride pulls another set of these strings, and so 
does vanity, or envy, or deceit, or discontent; 
and each of these brings its own peculiar look or 
expression over the face. And the worst thing 
about it is, that if these strings are pulled too 
often, the face will not return to "wV^.^. Vt '^^ 

B 
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before, but the strings will become stiff, like 
wires, and the face will keep wearing the ugly- 
look it put on all the time. By giving way to 
sin, or indulging their bad feelings, some people 
get their faces worked up to such a dreadfal look, 
that when you meet one of them in the street, 
the moment you see him you can tell what his 
character is. 

A face that was very lovely when it was that 
of a child, if it has the passion of anger often 
pulling at it, wiQ get, at last, to wear, all the 
time, a sullen, cross, dissatisfied look. Or, if a 
man has learned to love money better than any- 
thing else, and to hoard it up for its own sake, 
this will pull a set of strings that will fix a close, 
mean, grasping look upon his face, so that as you 
pass him, you will be ready to say, " There goes 
a miser.'' Or, if one learns to lie and steal, his 
face will shew it by and by ; it will be impossible 
for him to put on an honest, truthful look. 

You know, my dear children, the Bible tells us 
that sin is a reproach, or a disgrace, and if we 
consent to it, or give way to it, it wiQ pull those 
strings in our faces that will make our very looks 
to be disgraceful Don't let anger, or pride, or 
passion, get hold of the strings, or they will make 
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you appear so ugly tliat no one will love to look 
at you. But let love, and gentleness, and good 
will, and truth, and honesty, have hold of the 
strings, and they will make your face beautiful 
and lovely. 

Did you ever hear the story of the Two For- 
traits? It comes in so nicely to illustrate this 
part of our subject, that I must tell it here. 

An Italian painter, once, wanted to get a paint- 
ing that would do to represent the head and fjEuse 
of an angeL One day, as he was passing through 
the streets, he saw a little child whose face was 
the brightest, the sweetest, and the most beauti- 
ful he had ever seen. He said to himself, " That 
is just what I want/' He asked permission to 
paint a likeness of the head and face of that child. 
It was granted. He finished it, and hung it up 
in his study. Everybody admired it. The sweet 
gentie look of that face seemed like an angel's 
look. He often gazed upon it when he was dis- 
turbed, or troubled, and it seemed to soothe him 
and do him good. He used to say that he would 
like to paint another head, to be the very opposite 
of this j as unlike it^ in every respect, as possible. 
Then he would have the two portraits to hang 
side by side — ^the one as the head of an angel ; 
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the other as the head of a fiend — the one to re- 
present heaven, the other to represent helL But 
many years passed away before he found any one 
who looked horrible enough to be the subject 
for the second picture. At length, in a distant 
land, he was once visiting a prison. There he 
saw a man whose appearance was the most dread- 
ful he had ever seen. His face had the fierce, 
haggard look of a fiend, with glaring eyes, and 
cheeks deeply marked with lust and crime. The 
moment he saw the man he said to himself, 
*'This will do for my second portrait." He 
painted a picture of this loathsome face to hang 
beside that beautiful angel head, which had been 
in his study so long. And when they hung there 
side by side, oh, how great the contrast between 
them was ! The one looked, for all the world, 
like the face of an angel, and the other like the 
face of a fiend. But when the painter came to 
inquire into the history of the prisoner, you may 
judge what his surprise was, when he found this 
hideous looking man was the very same person, 
whose face, when a child, he had taken, from 
which to paint his portrait of an angeL And now 
that face was so changed, that he painted his 
portrait of a fiend from it. And what had made 
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this surprising change 9 One little word of three 
letters—- ^n. I said that sin was disgraceful in 
the looks it gives us. Here you see how true 
this is! 

But sin is disgraceful also in the company to 
which U Mngs us. When Jesus was on earth He 
said, "Whosoever committeth sin is the servant 
of sin." Now, so far as we know, Satan was the 
first sinner. He is the author) or father of sin. 
And if we are the servants of sin, we must be the 
servants of Satan also. But can there be any 
greater disgrace than this? You know that in 
some cities, when men have committed great 
crimes for which they are condemned to the 
penitentiary, they are obliged to wear a parti- 
cular kind of prison dress. Then they are 
chained together in gangs of three or four, and 
compelled to sweep the streets, and do other such 
like work for the city authorities. Now, suppose 
you had a young friend about eighteen or nineteen 
years old. We may call him Charles Jackson. 
He has had a good education. His parents are 
well off, and very respectable. His father is an 
eminent physician in the city. But Charles was 
a bad boy. He gave his parents a great deal of 
trouble, and several years ago he ran away from 
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home. And suppose that one day yoa are widk- 
ing through the streets of one of those cities 
where the prisoners, in chains, are made to act as 
scavengers. As you go along, you pass one of 
those chain-gangs of prisoners. You look up in 
passing, and there, to your surprise and sorrow, 
you see, chained in between criminals, your old 
friend, Charles Jackson ! O, how shocked you 
are ! You say to* yourself, what, a disgrace to be 
found in such company 1 Sin brought that dis~ 
grace upon Charles. 

Now, do you know that Satan and the wicked 
spirits with him are God's chain-gang prisoners. 
The Bible tells us that they are "reserved," or 
kept, **in everlasting chains imder darkness," 
(Jude 6.) Or, as it calls them in another place, 
" in chains of darkness,** They are Cod's pri. 
soners in chains. And all who consent to sin are 
bound in the same gang with them. And if we 
remain in the company of Satan here, in this life, 
we must share the wages which he will receive at 
last, and be shut up in company with him for 
ever. There is one passage in the Bible which 
speaks about this, and it is enough to make one's 
blood run cold just to read it or hear it. It is 
the 25th chapter of Matthew and 41st verse. 
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Here Jesus is describing the solemn scenes of the 
judgment day. He is seated on His glorious 
throne. The holy angels are about Him. All 
nations are gathered before Him. On His right 
hand stand the righteous, i,e,, all who have loved 
and served Him. He smiles on them and says, 
** Come, ye blessed children of my Father, receive 
the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world." On His left hand stand the 
wicked, t.e., all who have consented to sin and 
served Satan* He turns to them with an awful 
frown, and says, "Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, f^reparedfor the devil a,nd his angels !" 
Dreadful, dreadful words ! If the Jlre was pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels, the place was 
prepared for them too. Only think of being 
shut up in the company of all wicked angels and 
men for ever ! What a disgrace ! The third 
reason why we should not consent to sin is, that 
it is disgraceful. 

Here, then, we have three good reasons why 
we should not consent to sin. The first isy because 
when we begin it is hard to stop; the second is, 
because it is dangerous ; and the thirds because it 
is disgraceful. 

In conclusion, my dear children, there axe t^c^ 
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things we ought all of us to do. We ought to get 
rid of the sins we have committed. This is one 
thing. We are all sinners. Every one of us has 
committed sin. The great thing is to get lid of 
it. Now, there is only One Person in all the 
universe who can take away sin. This is Jesus. 
He came, the Bible teUs us, '^ to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself" He was nailed to the 
cross, and shed His precious blood for this pur- 
pose. Hence the Bible tells us that '' the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from aU sin." If we are 
truly sorry for our sins, and pray God for His 
sake to pardon our sins, they will be all forgiven. 
He will blot them out of His book of remem- 
brance, and they will never be mentioned any 
more. This is one thing we ought to do. Oct 
rid of the sins we have committed. 

And then there is another thing we ought to do; 
and that is. to try and keep from sinning any more. 

Said a boy to his sister one day, " I want the 
spirit to look sin right in the face when it comes 
to me, and say, Begone." 

" Yes, brother," said his sister, " fend one thing 
more you want : you want Gk)d's spectacles to 
see sin and know it when it comes, for it doesn't 
always shew its colours." 
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I suppose by ** Gk)d's spectacles ** this good girl 
meant the Bible. This helps us to see things as 
God sees them, just as though we were looking 
at them through His spectacles. There is nothing 
like the Bible to shew us what sin is. And then, 
while it shews us what is sin, it shews us how to 
deal with it. ''If sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not." Take your stand at once. Don't 
trifle with it The moment it appears resist it. 

In front of my house there are two young 
shade trees ; or rather one in front of my house 
and the other in front of my next door neigh- 
bour's house. Last spring they both came out in 
leaf beautifully. They look^ed very green and 
flourishing. After a while the worms appeared, 
— those long, black, ugly-looking creatures that 
play such havoc with our shade trees every spring. 
Well, one day, when I was going out of the 
house, I stopped a moment to look at the tree, 
and found the worms had fairly got possession of 
it, and were likely, in a few days, to eat up all 
the leaves. I shook my head and said, ''Ah ! 
my gentlemen, this *11 never do." So I went in 
and got a chair to stand upon, and taking a cane in 
my hand, I went to work and knocked off and killed 
every worm that was on the tree. That saved 
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the tree. It has been growing nicely all the 
summer. Bat my neighbour let the worms alone 
on his tree. The consequence was, that they ate 
up every particle of leaf that was on it Then 
the tree died, and every time I look at its bare, 
black, dismal-looking, dead branches, it teaches 
me a lesson. It seems to tell me the ipaportance 
of resisting sin as soon as it appears. What the 
worms were to that tree, sins are to your souL 
Oh, pray Qod to give you grace to see your sins 
as soon as they appear, and to try to get rid of 
them at once. 

^ If sinners entice thee, consent thou not,*' 
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" She ifl more precious than mhies." — Proy. iii. 15. 
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'*She is more precions than rubiea." — Prov. lii. 15, 

Solomon is speaking of religion hera He calls 
it wisdom. Wisdom is always represented as a 
female. The first word in the text, the pronoun 
she, means religion. Suppose, now, that we put 
this word in place of the pronoun she, and then 
the verse will read in this way, " Religion is more 
precious than rubies." 

A ruby is a beautiful gem. It is a precious 
stone, of a bright rose or blood-red colour. If 
you look at a ruby, when the sunlight is on it, 
you will see it shining and sparkling in the most 
beautiful manner. "Among precious stones the 
ruby is reckoned the most valuable, next to the 
diamond. And because it is considered so valu- 
able, religion is here compared to it. Solomon 
was a good judge, both of rubies and of religion. 
He was the richest man on the earth at the time 
in which he lived. He had gold and silver almost 
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without any end. He had all kinds of jewels and 
precious stones. Among these, no doubt, he had 
a great many rubiea He know how much they 
were worth, and what they were good for. And 
then Solomon was a pious man. He knew very 
well how much religion was worth. He knew 
what it was good for. So that we know he un- 
derstood what he was speaking about when he 
wrote the words of which we are now thinking. 
But Solomon was not speaking for himself when 
he used these words. '' A greater than Solomon 
is here." It is Gk>d who is here speaking through 
him. Solomon was one of those "holy men of 
old" whom the Holy Ghost employed to write 
the Bible. What those men said was not their 
own words, but Gk)d's. " They spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost." It is God, then, 
who is here speaking of religion, and says, " She 
is more precious than rubies." God kno^s how 
much rubies are worth, for He made them all. 
And God knows how much religion is worth, for 
He is the Author of it Now, here, you see, we 
have two things to examine or compare together 
— religion and rubies. This is the subject of our 
sermon this afternoon. When you go home from 
church to-day, if anybody asks you what was the 
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sermon about, you can say it was about religion 
and rubies compared, 

" She is more preciotts than rubies.** 

Now, the question we have to answer is, in 
what way is religion more precious than rubies ? 
I wish to speak oifive ways in which this is so. 

And in the first place, religion is more precious 
than rubies, in the way of ikstructiok. 

A ruby is a very beautiful thing to look at. 
It gutters and sparkles in such a way that you 
can't help admiring it. But what can a ruby 
teach you ? What instruction can it give you ? 
Suppose that you have one of the largest and 
most valuable rubies that the world contains; 
but, at the same time, that you have no Bible. 
Suppose, also, that you have never seen or heard 
of a Bible. You have never had a single lesson 
from it. You are entirely ignorant of all the great 
things which the Bible teachea Now, how much 
could you learn about those things from your 
ruby? You look upon this beautiful world 
around you, — ^the fields, the woods, the moun- 
tainSy the hills, the plains, the valleys, the rivers, 
and springs that run among the lulls, — ^the sun 
as it shines by day, and the moon and the stars 
as they shine by night, — and you want to know 
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who made them alL And can yonr raby tell 
you ? Oh, no ! But here religion comes with 
her Bible. Can she tell you ? Yes, indeed. She 
opens the first chapter of this wonderful book and 
reads, ** In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the eartL" You look at yourself. What a 
wonderful creature you are 1 How strangely your 
body is made, with its eyes, and ears, and hands, 
and feet, and heart, and lungs. And then the 
soul that dwells in this moving house ; the soul 
that thinks, and feels, and loves, and hates^ — ^who 
made it and put it in this curious body 1 The 
ruby cannot tell you anything about it. But re- 
ligion can tell you. She opens her wondrous book 
again and reads : " The Lord God formed man 
out of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living souL" 

You have a dear little brother, whom you love 
very mucL He is taken sick. The doctor comes 
to see him — but can't cure him. He diea You 
see him put into the coffin. The Hd is screwed 
down upon him. Then comes the fiineraL You 
go to the grave-yard. The coffin is lowered into 
the grave. You lean over and look down. How 
oold and damp it seems ! Now the men shovel 
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in the earth, and your little brother is hidden 
from your sight You want to know what has be- 
come of him. And can your ruby tell you ? No. 
But here is religion with her Bibla She opens it 
and reads, " the dust," t.c., the body, " shall re- 
turn to the earth as it was ; and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it," (Eccles. xii. 7). 

But you have seen the flowers in the garden all 
wither and die when winter came ; yet on the re- 
turn of spring, they start up and grow again. 
You have seen the little worm weave a sort of 
coffin around itself. In this it has lain all winter^ 
as if dead. But in spring that little coffin opens, 
and instead of the crawHng worm, out comes a 
beautiful butterfly. Now, as you stand by your 
little brother's grave, you want to know whether 
he wiU live again like the flowers, or whether his 
coffin will open and he will come out again as 
much changed as the worm was when turned into 
the butterfly. Oh, howi anxious you are to know 
this? WeU, ask your beautiful ruby. Can it 
give you any answer 9 Not a word. But here is 
religion with her Bible. Ask her. She opens 
the Bible and reads, ^'Thy brother shall rise 
again," (John xL 23.) " The hour is coming in 
which all that are in the graves shall hear the 
c 
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voice of the Son of man and shall come f orth," 
(John V. 28.) 

You have heard that God made yon, and the 
world, and all things. You know that He is 
very powerful, and can do whatever He desirea 
But you wish to know what sort of a Gk>d He i& 
Is He kind, and loving, and gentle f or is He 
angry, and fierce, and crueH These are ques- 
tions which your ruby can't answer. But ask 
religion about them. She opens her Bible and 
reads, "God is love," (1 John iv. 8.) "The 
Lord is good unto all, and his tender mercies 
are over all his works," (Ps. cxlv. 9.) And now 
suppose that you are going to die yoursell 
You feel that you are a sinner, and are afrsdd to 
die. You want to know how your sins can be 
pardoned, so that you may go to heaven when 
you die. Can your ruby tell you ] No. But 
you ask religion. She opens her Bible and reads, 
'*The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
from all sin," ( 1 John L 7.) " Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved," 
(Acts xvi. 31.) 

A little girl, named Mary, had been going to 
Sunday-school for some time. She was only 
about seven or eight years old. But she had 
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learned enough to know that she was a sinner, 
and that Jesus was the only Saviour. She loved 
him, and prayed to Him every day. Mary's 
parents never went to church, and never read the 
Bible. They were careless, wicked people, who 
never thought about God or heaven. One night 
Mary*s father was taken suddenly iU. His illness 
was very alarming. The poor man saw death 
staring him in the face. He felt that he was a 
sinner, and not prepared to die. He asked his 
wife to pray for himt She said she didn't know 
how to pray. " Oh, what shall I do 1 " he ex- 
claimed, '' how can I die with all my sins upon 
me?'' 

''Mary has learned a great deal about the 
Bible, at Sunday-schooV said his wife ; " sup- 
pose I call her. Perhaps she can tell you some- 
thing that will comfort you.* 

'' Call her at once," said he. 

Mary was called, out of her sleep, to the bed- 
side of her dying fother, " Maiy, my child/' 
said the poor man, '' I'm going to die ; but I 
feel that Fm a great sinner. Can you tell me 
how a sinner like me can be saved ? " 

"Oh, yes, father," said Mary, "Jesus Christ 
oame into the world to save sinners." 
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^* But how does He save sinners ? and will He 
save such a great sinner as I am ?" 

'* Jesus says, in the Bible," replied Maiy, 
'' ' Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.' ' God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.' ' Him that 
Cometh unto me I will in nowise cast out.' " 

** Does the Bible say all that, Mary f " asked 
the dying man, with great earnestness. 

" Yes," said Mary ; " those are the very words 
I learned in Sunday-schooL" 

Then he asked Mary to kneel down and pray 
for him. So she kneeled down and prayed that 
God would have mercy on her dear father ; that 
He would pardon his sins^ and save his soul, for 
Jesus* sake. 

In the morning, when Mary woko up, her 
father was dead. But he died believing the 
words that Mary had told him from the Bible, 
and he found peace in believing theuL But, sup- 
pose that Mary had taken a handful of rubies to 
her dying father, instead of the instructions she 
gave him from the Bible, would they have done 
him any good ? None at alL Well, then, you 
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see that religion is more precious than rabies in 
the way of instruction. 

The second way in which it is more precious, is 
in the way of help. 

I mean by this, that religion will do a great 
deal more to help us under the troubles that we 
have to meet with in life, than rubies can do. I 
don't think I can illustrate this part of our sub- 
ject better than by telling you about a poor boy, 
so that you can see what religion did to help him 
under his difficulties. 

A minister of the- gospel, after an absence of 
several years, returned to spend a Sabbath at a 
town in England, where he had formerly been 
settled. After the services were over, a widow 
woman knocked at the door *of the vestry-room, 
and desired to see him. ^ Don't you remember 
mej.sir?" she asked. 

" No, I do not," said he. 

" Don't you remember my John 1 He used to 
be in Sunday-schooL" 

" I can't say that I do," answered the minister. 

"O sir," said the old woman, "my John is 
thd " best John in the world ; and I thought I 
would like to tell you about him." 

The minister said he would be glad to hear 
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what she had to say ; and then she told her sto 
as follows : — 

'* After you left us, sir, my husband died, ai 
we became very poor, indeed we were almc 
fltarving. One day, John said to me, 'Mothi 
dear, we can't starve, and there is no work to 
got ; let me go to sea for a time, and tiy to ea 
some money for yon.' I was very unwilling 
]>art from him ; but times were bad, and as '. 
Heemed so anxious about it, I gave him a partu 
kiss and prayer, and with his Bible in his pock< 
and a bundle in his hand, he set off to the neaic 
Heaport town, to try and get a situation on boa 
a fthip. He went from vessel to vessel, among tl 
docks, for several days, but could not get a situ 
tion. At last, when he was almost discouraged, 1 
saw the captain of a ship passing by, * Don't y( 
want a boy, sir ? ' said John. * Why, that's the vei 
thing I'm looking for,' said the captain. ' Do the 
sir, take me.' *Well, where is your character? ' *N 
body knows me here, sir,' said John. * But in n 
own parish T could get a character in a minute.' * 
can't take you without a character.' The captai 
was turning away, when John thought of his BibI 
and opening it in an instant, he said, * How wi 
' ^tbat do, sir ? ' The captain read the following :- 
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^rerfentrt to 
JOHN REYNOLDS, 

FOB HIS GOOD BEHAVIOUB IN BUNDAT-SCHOOL. 

'That'll do, my boy,' said the captain, *come 
along.' Accordingly, John was shipped in a mer- 
chant vessel bound for St Petersburg. During 
the voyage a dreadful storm arose. The wind 
blew a hurricane, and every one expected the 
vessel to be lost The sailors had done all they 
could, and were waiting to see the end. Then 
John took out his Bible, and in a loud, solemn 
voice, read out the 51st Psalm. While he was 
doing this, one after another, the sailors first, and 
then the officers, gathered round him. When he 
had done reading, he kneeled down and prayed 
very earnestly that Gk)d would make the storm 
to cease, and spare their lives. God heard that 
prayer, and soon after the storm began to abate. 
The captain acknowledged that John's prayers had 
saved the ship, and promised him a holiday when 
they got to St Petersburg. 

"He kept his word, and while the ship was 
Ijdng there, he gave John the promised holiday. 
Boylike, John went to the palace of the emperor 
to see all the great people go to court As he 
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stood in wonder, gaidng on cairuge after < 
passing by, something dropped at bis feet. It 
was A bracelet, sparkling with jewels, which hftd 
dropped from a lady's hand. John |Hcked it iip^ 
and called aloud for the coachman to stop, bat in 
vain ; the crowd and the noise prevented Joint 
from being noticed, and he returned to the sMp 
with the bracelet 'You're a luc^ fdlow/ said 
the captain ; ' why, these are diamonds.' * Tes^ 
sir ; but they are not mine,* * How did you get 
them?' 'I picked them up, and called to the 
driver to stop ; but he drove on, and didn't hear 
me/ * Then you did all you could under the cLr- 
cnmstances, and they are clearly yours.' *No, 
captain; they are not mine,' said John. *You 
foolish fellow,' said the captain, ' let me have the 
diamonds, and when we get back to London, I 'U 
sell them for you, and they'll fetch lots of money.' 
' That may be, sir ; but they are not mine, and 
suppose, captain, we should have another storm 
as we go home, what then?' 'Ay, ay. Jack,' 
said the captain, * I didn't think of that ! Well, 
we must try and find the owner.' This was done. 
The lady gave Jack a sum of money as a reward 
llMi'A^'^Wl honesty. This money, at the advice of 
^^ %titain, was laid out in skins and hides. 

/ 
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When these were sold on their retnm, John left 
the ship, after his first voyage, with £80 in his 
pocket He came straight home to his native 
village. He found me in the workhouse. He 
took me out and rented a nice little cottage for 
me, and there he has supported me ever since. He 
is the captain of a ship now ; but he never forgets 
his old mother. I teU you, sir/' said she, ending 
as she b^gan, ''my JohrCt the best John in the 
world:' 

The minister thought she had good reason to 
think so. But just see hpw religion helped this 
boy, under his troubles, in a way in which the 
best ruby in the world never could have done. It 
was religion which taught John to love and honour 
his mother, and do all he could to help and com- 
fort her. It was religion which gave him that 
Bible with the recommendation in it, and this 
secured him a situation. It was religion which 
taught him to read that Bible for comfort in the 
stonki, and to pray to God for help, when the 
ofScers and men could no longer help themselves. 
It was religion that saved that ship, and all on 
board, from destruction. It was religion that 
kept John from acting dishonestly about the 
bracelet he had found. That was the turning 
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jKiint of his history. If he had done wrong then, 
he probably never would have succeeded as he 
af teni-ards did. It was teligion which built up 
fur John the good character he possessed, and 
secured him his success in life. But what 
could rubies have done, in the place of reli- 
gion, on any of these occasions 1 And so you 
see, clearly enough, that religion is better^ t.c, 
**more precious than rubies'* in the way of 
help. 

But religion is more precious than rubies in the 

WAY OF CX)MF0ET. 

It is surprising to find in how many different 
ways people are afllicted and troubled in this 
world. But whatever the trouble is to which 
those who love Jesus, and are truly religious, are 
exposed, they find that their religion gives them 
such comfort as no gold or silver, or jewels could 
ever give them. 

There was a good man once, who was very rich. 
He had so much money, and so many good things, 
that one of his Christian friends asked him, one 
day, if he was not afraid of forgetting God, and 
thinking too much of his money. His answer 
was, " No ; for I enjoy God in all things." After 
a while, he lost all his property, and was reduced 
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almost to beggary. His old Mend was afraid 
this would be too much for him, and asked 
him if his great losses did not make him feel 
very unhappy? But with a cheerful smile, he 
answered, " No ; for now I enjoy all things in 
Qod^^ Ah 1 if rich people would learn to enjoy 
Qod in all thingg^ their riches would never do 
them any harm. And if the poor would learn 
to enjoy all things in God, they would always 
be happy even in their poverty. Religion can 
give people comfort under trials when no rubies, 
or jewels of any kind, could affor^^ them any 
pleasure. 

Some time ago there was a Brahmin, in India, 
who was very ricL He owned many houses and 
extensive lands. He had a beautiful wife, and 
numerous children. From conversation with a 
missionary, and from reading the New Testament, 
he was led to become a Christian. But when he 
was baptized, according to the custom of that 
country, all his friends and relations forsook him. 
He was disowned by them alL Not one of them 
would speak to him, or have anything to do with 
him. All his property, too, was taken from him. 
He was left without a halfpenny, and was obliged 
to work for his own living. One day, a British 
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officer, who was a Christian himself, and knew 
what this man had suffered by becoming a Chris- 
tian, asked him how he bore his sorrows, and if he 
was supported under them. "Ah!" said he, "I 
am often asked that But nobody asks me how 
I bear my joys. The Lord Jesus sought me out, 
and found me, a poor, stray sheep, in the jungle. 
He brought me to His fold, and fills me with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory." What could rubies 
do to make a man happy under such circumstances ? 
But religion gave this man such comfort that, like 
Paul of old, when he had endured '^ the loss of all 
things" earthly, he considered it " a gaiUy that he 
might win Christ." 

There was a poor woman in England, whose 
name was Harriet Stoneman. She was afflicted 
for thirty-nine years with a most distressing dis- 
ease. Her sufferings at times were dreadful It 
was just as if her bones were being ground to 
pieces, or burnt up in her body. At first she was 
the most miserable and unhappy creature that you 
can imagine. But after a while she became a 
Christian, and learned to love Jesus. Then she 
was a new creature indeed. Her religion did not 
cure her disease or take away her pains ; but, oh, 
it gave her wonderful support and comfort under 
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them. Great as her sufferings were, she never 
marmured or complained, but always seemed 
cheerful and happy. She always had some plea- 
sant word to speak of Jesus, and the joy she 
found in Him. Three shillings a-week was all 
she had for her support. Yet, out of this small 
sum, for twenty-eight years, she regularly laid by 
a penny a-week for the missionary cause. And 
notwithstanding her sufferings, she used to be 
constantly writing letters and sending tracts to 
people, to try and do them good. Now, suppose 
this woman had had a house full of rubies and 
gems given to her, what could they have done to 
comfort her ? Nothing at all. But in her greatest 
distress she found real comfort in her religion. 

Let us take one more illustration of this part of 
our subject. Several years ago a large steamer, 
called the Austria, caught fire at sea, in going 
to America from Europe. She had a great 
number of passengers on board. Every effort was 
made to put out the fire, but in vain. They 
couldn't get at the engine to stop it, and the 
progress of the vessel through the water only 
fanned the flames, and made the fire bum the 
faster. The only prospect before the passengers 
was a choice between two ways of dying. They 
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must either jump OTerboard and be frowned, or 
remain on the vessel and be burned. What a 
dreadful choice ! Of course there was great con- 
fusion and distress on board that burning ship. 
Some were so terrified that they could neither 
move nor speak. Some cried; some screamed: 
some ran wildly about, wringing their hands, not 
knowing what they did. What could rubies or 
jewels do to comfort persons in such trying cir- 
camstances. Nothing whatever. Why, gold and 
silver and precious things lay scattered on the 
deck, and nobody would stoop to pick them up. 
But, in the midst of this scene of terror, over in 
one comer of the deck, as far away as possible 
from the fire, a little company of Christians were 
gathered together. They had then no thought of 
being saved, though two or three of them were 
saved, who afterwards told what I am now de- 
scribing. In an hour or two they expected to be 
in eternity. And what are they doing? They are 
calm and cheerful They have a Bible among 
them. A few verses are read. Then one of them 
prays. Then they talk about Jesus and that glo- 
rious heaven where they expect soon to meet 
Then they read and pray again. They found 
comfort in their religion then, when nothing 
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else in all the world could have given them 
comfort. 

Religion is ''more precious than rubies'' in the 
way of comfort. 

But, fourthly, religion is " more precious than 
in/hies'' in the way op obnament. 

Rubies are chiefly used for ornament. We see 
them 'in breastpins, on rings, on bracelets, and 
head-dresses, and such like articles. 

Rubies only adorn our bodies, but religion 
adorns our souls. We cannot eat rubies, or drink 
them. We cannot put them into our hearts, our 
eyes, our cheeks, our lips. They belong to the 
outside of us. But it is different with religion. 
This belongs particularly to the heart. It has its 
seat or dwelling-place in the heart; and from the 
heart it makes itself felt over the whole person. 
You know how much more beautiful a landscape 
appears if you look at it when the sun is shining, 
from what it is at night, or on a dark and cloudy 
day. But religion is the sunshine of the soul. It 
makes everything about it look bright and beau- 
tiful. We sometimes hear of people using differ- 
ent things to improve their complexion and make 
them look pretty. The things used for this pur- 
pose are called cosmetics. The meaning of cos- 
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metic is, to make beautifuL But trae religion is 
the best cosmetic in the world. It improves the 
looks of people more than anything else can. I 
have known people, whose faces were naturally 
really ugly, but who were yet made so beautiful 
by religion, that you could not look at them with- 
out admiring them. You know when Moses came 
down from talking with Qod on the Mount, his 
face was so bright and shining that it fairly dazzled 
people's eyes, like looking at the sun, and he had 
to put a veil over it before his friends could talk 
with him. It was his religion which did that. 
And so you remember the first martyr, St Stephen, 
while preaching to the Jews, said, " Behold, I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing 
at the right hand of God. And all that sat in the 
council, looking at him, saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel." It was the religion of 
Stephen which made his face look so beautifuL 
Religion has a wonderful power in adorning people, 
or improving their appearance. It gives them 
" a meek and quiet spirit;" and this the Bible 
calls an " ornament which is in the sight of Gk)d 
of great price." Eeligion makes the eye look 
brighter, and the complexion clearer, and the 
smile sweeter, and the voice softer, and every- 
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tiling about our person better-looking than it 
otherwise wonld be. You may remember when- 
ever a national holiday is held, that in the 
evening sometimes many of the finest houses 
in a city are illuminated. The blinds are up, 
and the gas or candles are burning, and the 
parlours are lighted up, so that as you go by 
you can see the beautiful paintings and statuary 
that are in them. What a wonderful change 
that illumination makes in the appearance of those 
houses! But religion is the illimiination of the 
souL It lights it up in such a way as to shew us 
beauties that we never should have seen without 
it. And yet it only just begins to do this in the 
present life. We never shall know till we get to 
heaven what ornaments religion will put upon us, 
or how beautiful it will make us appear. 

You remember reading about the transfigura- 
tion of Jesus on the Mount. The disciples who 
were with Him saw His face shining with a 
brightness more dazzling than that of the sun. 
"Hla garments became whiter than snow, and 
glittered and sparkled most gloriously. I sup- 
pose that was the most glorious sight ever seen in 
this world. And one of the reasons why Jesus 
was transfigured in that way was to give us, as 

D 
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it were, a peep into heaven, — ^to let us have just 
a glance at his glory. Jesus appeared on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, just as He appears now 
in heaven. And He appeared in this manner in 
order to shew us a pattern of the beauty and 
glory which He intends to put on all His people. 
K we love Jesus He will make us look, at last, 
and look for ever, just as He looked Himself when 
He was transfigured. The Bible tell us, that 
" He will change our vile bodies and make them 
like his own glorious body." It tells us, too, 
that when " He shall appear " again in the glory 
of His heavenly kingdom " we shall be like him." 
What a sight it will be, when all who have loved 
and served Jesus, shall be shining forth in beauty 
and glory just as He shone on the Mount of 
Transfiguration ! The finest rubies in the world 
will only be like dark spots upon the sun com- 
pared to them. When you see an ugly-looking 
worm crawling on the earth, you can hardly think 
that some day it will put on beautiful wings, and 
go flying about in the sunbeams, all glittering with 
glory. But it will. And just such a change 
awaits the Christian. 

A poor, but very pious and Christian woman 
once called to see two rich young ladies. They 
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w^re elegantly dressed, but they were Christians 
too, and, without regard to her poverty and 
mean appearance, they received her with great 
kindness, and, inviting her into a splendid dining- 
room, sat do^m to converse with her upon religi- 
ous subjects. While they were thus engaged, a 
l^rother of the young ladies happened to enter. 
He was a gay, thoughtless, proud, young man. 
He looked greatly astonished to see his sisters 
engaged in conversation with such a poor, shabby- 
looking woman. One of them rose up directly 
and said, " Brother, don't be surprised ; this is a 
king's daughter, only she has not yet got her fine 
clothing on." 

In the way of cmament^ religion is more pre- 
cious than rubies. 

/ wUl speak of one more point, and this isy thai 
religion is " more precious than rubies '* in the 

WAY OF BICHES. 

Eubies are very valuable. I saw a small one 
in a jeweller's shop the other day, which they 
told me was worth about £32. Sometimes a 
ruby has been found that was worth several 
hundreds of pounds. But, suppose that all the 
rubies in the world could be gathered together in 
one great, glittering pile. What a dazsding sight 
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they would present ! I cannot venture to guess 
how much they would be wortL But this I 
know very well, that, whatever amount of money 
they might be valued at, though it were multi- 
plied ten thousand times, it would still be true 
that religion would be more precious than rubies. 
In the way of riches, it would be worth more 
than all those rubies put together. We con- 
sider a man rich if he is worth one hundred 
thousand pounds. But do you know how rich 
religion makes a man? Did you ever try to 
calculate how much a Christian is worth 1 Per- 
haps you would like to reckon it up. You can 
work it out by addition and multiplication. Let 
me tell you how to begin. The Bible tells us 
that Christians are "joint-heirs with Christ," 
(Rom. viii. 17.) Now, you know that the heir of 
a man is the person who is to possess his pro- 
perty, "/oiw^heirs" are those who share, or 
possess property together. When we are told 
that Christians are "joint-heirs with Christ," it 
means that Jesus will share with His people all 
that belongs to Him. And how much is Jesus 
worth] He said, himself, "All things that the 
Father hath are mine." Well, then, if you want 
to work out the sum that I was just speaking of. 
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you must add up the value of all the gold, and 
the silver, and the gems, and the jewels, and the 
iron^ and brass^ and the houses, and the land in 
the world. And when you have written down 
the sum of all these, you must multiply it by the 
number of all the other worlds that God has' 
made. That will tell you how much Jesus is 
worthy and when you find that out you will find 
how rich religion makes a Christian. 

'' See ! " said a rich landowner to a poor 
peasant, as he pointed out to ^™ the beautiful 
things around; "those broad fields are mine. 
Those magnificent parks, those beautiful forests, 
those snug, smiling farms, and, in short, all you 
see, on every side, belong to me." 

The poor peasant was a Christian. He had 
not much of worldly goods, but he felt that he 
was rich in faith, and an heir of Qod's glorious 
kingdom. He looked thoughtfully at the great 
landholder for a moment, and then with the hope 
and joy of a Christian kindling in his eye, he 
pointed towards heaven, saying, 

" And is that yours, also 1 " 

The lord of all those possessions was silent 
He felt in a moment that he^ with all his property, 
was poor, for he had nothing to take with him 
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beyond the grave ; while the humble peasant was 
really rich, for he was the owner of *^ an inherit- 
ance incomiptible, and nndefiled, and that fadeth 
not away." In the way of riches religion is 
" more precious than rubies." 

Now, we have compared religion and rubies 
together in Jive di£Ferent ways, and have seen 
that in each of them, '' she is more precious than 
rubies." In the way of instruction this is true ; 
and so it is in the way of help* — in the way of 
comfort — in the way of ornament, and in the way 
of iiches. 

And if this is so, then how earnestly we ^ould 
seek this great blessing. Religion is the princi- 
pal thing. It is "the one thing needful," of 
which Jesus spoke when He was on eartL This 
was what He meant when He said : " Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness." 

" Religion is the chief concern 
Of mortals here below : 
May we its great importance learn, 
Its sov'reign virtue know. 

" Religion should our thoughts engage 
Amidst our youthful bloom ; 
'Twill fit us for declining age 
Or for an early tomb. 
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** Oh, may our hearts, by grace renewed, 
Be our Redeemer's throne ; 
And be our stubborn will subdued, 
His government to own. 

•* Ijet deep repentance, faith, and love, 
Be joined with godly fear, 
And all our conversation prove 
Our hearts to be sincere.*' 
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' Qo to the anty— consider ber ways, and be wise." 
Pbov. Ti. 6. 
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" Go to the ant; . . . consider her ways, and be wise." — 
Pkov. vi. 6. 

What a very little thing an ant is I Some of 
them are so small that we can hardly see them. 
The largest of them are not longer than the end 
of your little finger. We ndght crush hundreds 
of them at a time by a single stamp of our foot. 
Many persons despise them. Veiy few think of 
them as they ought But here, Solomon, who 
was the wisest man who ever lived, sets up a little 
ant before us as our teacher. He says : *' Go 
to the ant ; consider her ways, and be wise.** 

Suppose you should come to your class in 
Sunday-school, some Sunday morning, and find 
your teacher's chair empty. You would perhaps 
say to yourself, ** Well, we're not going to have 
any teacher to-day." And suppose that while you 
were waiting, you should see a little tiny ant 
dimb up into the chair. There you see it creep- 
ing up and up, and presently it gets on to the 
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seat of the chair. Ton watch it narrowly to see 
what it is going to da Pretty soon it takes its 
place right in the middle of the chair. There it 
lifts itsdf up on its hind legs in a kind of SLttiog 
posture. It puts on a giftve, wise, knowing look. 
It makes a graceM bow of its little head, and 
begins to speak How fanny it wonld be 1 Ton 
look and! listen very attentively. It says : ^ My 
dear yonng friends, will yon allow me to take 
your kind teacher's place to-day f I am a little 
mite of a creature, I know, but please^don't de- 
spise me on that account I don't know how to 
read, and I can't pretend to explain the wonder- 
ful things in the Bible, that your teacher is accus- 
tomed to talk to you about. But I should like 
to tell you about myself, and the tribe of people 
that I belong to. We ants are a curious set of 
creatures. And yet I think you will be interested 
in some of our habits and customs, and perhaps 
you may learn some useful lessons from hearing 
about our ways of living." 

Now, if anything of this kind could take place, 
and your tiny little teacher could speak to you, 
she would have a great many interesting things to 
tell. She could tell you about the houses they 
live in, some of which are forty gtoriea high, twenty 
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stories being dug out, one beneath another, under 
the earth, and twenty stories being built up over 
them, above ground. She could tell you about the 
different kinds of trades they foUow, how some 
are miners, and dig down into the ground; 
some are masons and build very curious houses, 
with long walls, supported by pillars and covered 
over with arched ceilings. She could tell you 
how some are carpenters, who build houses out of 
wood, having many chambers which communi- 
cate with each other by entries and galleries; 
how some are nurses, and spend their whole 
time taking care of the young ones ; — some are 
labourers, and are made, like the negro slaves, 
to work for their masters; while some are sol- 
diers, whose only business it is to mount guard, 
and stand ready to defend their friends and fel- 
low-eUizem, in case of any attack being made 
upon them. These, and a great many other 
curious things, she could speak about. I am 
sure you would remember the lessons of your 
little teacher, on that day, as long as you live. 
But, of course, nothing like this will ever take 
place. We have only been supposing that it 
might — ^though we know very well that it can't. 
We know that ants can't speak, at least they 
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can't speak English; and so cant make them- 
selves understood to us, though there is no doubt 
that they have some way of speaking, or of 
making themselves understood, to one another. 
But though they are not able to come and teach 
us, yet we can go to them and learn. And this is 
just what Solomon teUs us to do in the text. He 
says : " Go to the ant; consider her ways, and he 
vnse.^ This is what we are now going to do. 
We are going to the ant " to consider her ways," 
that is, to inquire how she lives and labours, and 
to find out what useful lessons we can learn from 
her. 

I wish to speak of fii^ lessons we may learn 
from the ant. 

The first of these is a lesson o/" Industry. 

We speak of " the little busy bee " as teaching 
us a lesson of industry, — and so it does ; but the 
ant is a better example of industry even than the 
bee. Suppose we go and look at one of these ant 
settlements. We may call it a village, or town 
of ants. It is under ground, of course. But sup- 
pose we could just lift off the covering, and look 
at what is going on ; what a busy scene we 
should behold ! This little town has more in- 
liabitants than Liverpool or Glasgow. Now 
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let US go into the nursery department first. Here 
we look into a little room. The floor is covered 
all over with little white things, about the size of 
a grain of rice or wheat. These are called larvce. 
They are the baby ants. Now, they don't look 
like ants at all, but rather like little grubs or 
worms. But they are the young ants, or ants in 
their baby-state. There are thousands upon 
thousands of them. And there is an amazing 
amount of work to be done for them. Those 
ants that you see there, going about among these 
babies, are the nurses. They have a pretty busy 
time of it, and need to be very industrious. Only 
see what they have to do. The babies must be 
kept dean. Hence you will see some of the 
nurses going about among the little ones and 
wiping off every bit of dirt they see upon them. 
They have no towels or napkins to do this with, 
but they do it very nicely with their hands, or 
what are called their antenncBy or feelers; Then 
these babies have to be fed, two or three times a 
day, and to do this for so many of them is no 
small job. And then the babies require to be 
often moved about from one part of the house to 
the other. They must be kept in just a certain 
degree of warmth, or else they will die. The 
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ants have no thennometers to tell how warm it 
is, for God has taught them to find this out with- 
out a thermometer. They can't regulate the 
heat in their nurseries as we can. When ours are 
too cool, we only have to stir up the fire and put 
a little more coal on. If it is too warm, we shut 
up the register from the furnace, or open the 
room door, and the trouble is soon remedied. But 
when it is too cold in the ants' nursery, they l&ve 
to carry their babies to another part where it is 
warmer. Every morning, after the sun is up, 
they have to carry all their babies, one by one, to 
the upper rooms where the sunbeams make it 
warm. And then, before the sun sets, they carry 
them aU down again to the lower rooms, where 
they are protected from the cold night air. And 
this they continue to do, day after day, as long as 
they live, without ever getting tired. What ex- 
amples of industry these ants are ! 

And now let us go out of the nursery, and 
look at the working ants, or labourers. Here 
we may learn the same lesson of industry. These 
labouring ants have to provide food for .their large 
household. All the day long they may be found 
toiling patiently, endeavouring to carry provisions 
to their homes. There is no better school in the 
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world, in which to learn the lesson of industry, 
than in a settlement of ants. There are no idlers 
about their establishments. Every one has some- 
thing to do. You will see one loaded with a grain 
of wheat, another with a dead fly, — another with 
a bit of sugar, and another, perhaps, with a little 
piece of wood, which is wanted at home for some 
purpose or other. If an ant finds the body of 
some dead insect, such as a bee, for instance, which 
is too large for him to carry by himself, he will 
hurry back to the settlement, and get two or three 
of his friends to come and help him. Then they 
will take hold of it together, and never leave it 
till they get it home. If they find it too large to 
be carried into their door, they will break it up, 
and carry it in, piece by piece. A gentleman 
saw an ant dragging along a piece of wood, so 
large that he could barely get on with it, on level 
ground. By and by he came to a steep little hill 
in his way home. He tried to get up the hill, 
but the little log rolled him down again. He 
tried it four or five times, with no better success. 
Presently two other ants came along. The little 
'eUow ran up to them, as if to tell them of his 
rouble. Then they turned back and helped him 
p the hill. As soon as they got on level ground 
E 
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again, the two helpers went about their business 
and left their friend to get on by himself. 

They never leave home without having some 
special business to attend to, and never go back 
again without carrying something with them, or 
having news to tell of something useful which has 
been discovered, and which requires the help of 
others. And, when one of them comes to tell 
that he has found a piece of sugar, or bread, or 
any kind of fruit, even though it is in the high- 
est story of a large house, they immediately form 
themselves in a line and march after their leader, 
till they reach the prize he has told them of, and 
then they work on, without stopping, till it is all 
stowed away in their homes. They work from 
morning till night, and when it is moonlight, at 
least, they often work all through the night. 

What an example to lazy, idling people, whe- 
ther young or old, the ants are, in this respect ! 
Let us never despise these worthy little creatures. 
But when we feel tempted to indolence in our 
studies, or our work, let us think of the text, — 
" Go to the ant ; consider her ways, and be 
wise/' 

Our first lesson from the ant is a lesson of in- 
dustry. 
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Our second lesson from the ant is a lesson of 

PERSEVERANCE. 

The ant is quite as remarkable for its persever- 
ance as for its industry. They never seem to get 
discouraged by the difficulties that meet them in 
what they are doing. If an unlucky horse or cow 
happens to tread upon their town, and crush a 
dozen or more of their houses, they stop whatever 
else they are doing, and go to work to repair the 
damage done. If the same thing occurs again the 
next day, or every day for a week, still they are 
ready, in a moment, to clear away the ruins, and 
make the best of what they can't help. 

A gentleman was once watching an ant hill that 
had been broken up. He saw one of the nurses 
which had one of her hind legs taken off in the 
crash ; yet she went to work at once, to help to 
remove their yoimg to a place of safety, and this 
poor wounded creature actually succeeded, herself, 
in carrying away ten of the baby ants to their new 
settlement, before the repairs were completed. 
What wonderful perseverance that was ! 

Sometimes the ants have taught this lesson in 
a way that has led to very important results, when 
they little thought how much good they were 
doing. There was once a celebrated king and 
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conqueror, known as Timour the Tartar. On one 
occasion he was defeated in battle^ and, in fleeing 
from his enemies, he sought shelter in an old 
ruined building. Here he was obliged to spend 
many hours, being afraid to venture out lest he 
should be see and taken, or killed. Separated 
from his friends, alone, helpless, and not knowing 
what would happen to him next, he naturally felt 
very sad and discouraged. As he lay stretched 
out, to rest himself, upon the floor of the ruined 
building, thinking about what he should do, he 
noticed a little ant carrying something about as 
big as itself. He watched it as it made its way 
across the floor. Presently it came to the wall, 
and tried to get up with its load. But the bur- 
den was too heavy for it, and down they both 
tumbled together. Not discouraged, however, it 
tried again, and tumbled again. Again it tried, 
and again it tumbled. Still the persevering little 
creature wouldn't -give it up. Timour became 
very much interested in watching the ant. Sixty- 
nine times she tried to get up the wall ; and sixty- 
nine times she tumbled down. But she tried the 
seventieth time and succeeded. She carried her 
burden at last to the top of the wall, 

Timour said afterwards to his friends, "That 
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fflght gave me courage, and I never torgot it." 
He went to the ant; considered her ways and was 
wise. He learned a lesson of perseverance. This 
is one of the most important lessons we have to 
learn. All the good men, and all the great men 
in the world have learned this lesson. And if we 
want to be good and great we must learn it. We 
can't begin too soon. The very youngest of you, 
my dear children, even these little infant children, 
should learn and practise this lesson every day. 
Never say, " I can't,** By God's help and by trp- 
ing you can do almost anything. 

I never quoted Latin in a children's sermon 
before, but I 'm going to do it now. There is an 
old proverb, of just three words, which comes in 
so nicely here that I must quote it. The proverb 
is, " Perseverantia vincit omnia." The meaning 
is, Perseverance conquers all things. This is worth 
remembering. I suppose the ants don't under- 
stand Latin ; but it is very clear that they imder- 
stand all about this proverb, and they practise it 
well 

A lady once was going by a ropewalk. At one 
end of the building she saw a little boy, about 
nine years old, turning a large wheel He had 
to turn that whe^l five hours every day. He only 
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received about ninepence a day for his work But 
he had a poor sick mother at home, and he was 
glad to be able to do anything to help her. 

" My little fellow," said the lady to him ; " don't 
you ever get tired of turning this great wheel 1" 

" Yes, ma'am, sometimes," said he. 

" And what do you do then 1" asked the lady. 

" / take the other %and'* 

That was right. It was a noble reply. That 
little fellow understood about the Latin proverb. 
He was practising upon it. I have no doubt that 
boy will make his mark in the world. It is a 
great thing to know how to take the other hand. 
Oh, don't give up, and begin to fret and cry as 
soon as you feel tired ; but just take the other 
hand. " Perseverance conquers all things.^ The 
second lesson we learn from the ants is a lesson 
of perseverance. 

But we go to the ant again for our third le^on, 
and this is a lesson of union. 

I mean by this, that we may learn from them 
the benefits of being united, and of working to- 
gether. Take a single ant, and what an insignifi- 
cant little creature it is. You can blow it away 
H7th a breath. You can crush it with your little 
finger. If the ants should "bteak "vil"^ \.Vidt union 
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with <me another, and try to live by themselves, 
or in little companies of half-a-dozen, or a dozen 
together, very soon they would all perish. It is 
being united together that makes therii strong, 
and enables them to build their houses, and store 
them with provisions, and take care of their young, 
and protect themselves from danger. The ants 
know this very well, and therefore they all go in 
strongly for union. We hear a great deal now-a- 
days about secession. Some of our friends in the 
Southern part of America, want to break up 
the Union of the United States, the glorious old 
Union which Washington and the heroes of the 
Revolution made. They think they could get 
on better by themselves. Ah ! if those mis- 
taken people would only "Go to the ant, and con- 
sider her ways,'* they would soon become wiser 
than this. What a valuable lesson they might 
learn from the ants on this subject I 

It is by their union with one another that the 
ants are often enabled to preserve themselves 
from being entirely destroyed. In some parts of 
South America the rivers overflow their banks, 
and flood the coimtry around at certain seasons of 
the year. In those places the ants bmld th^y: 
houses from three to six feet l^\i bJoon^ ^^svssA. 
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Thfy do this, like the builders of the tower of 
Babelj to protect tbemselyes from being swept 
away by the flooda. Bat even this does not 
always succeed. Sometimes the very tops of their 
highest houses will be overflowed. Then the ants 
have nothing but their strong miion feeling to 
preserve themselves from destamction. They do 
it in this way. A number of the very strongest 
among them will go and take Arm hold of some 
tree, or shrub, with their fore claws or feet Then 
some others will take hold of their hind feet, and 
others again of theirs, till thousands upon thou^ 
sands of them are bound together, forming a great 
living chaui of ants, and thus they float upon 
the surface of the water, anchored safely to the 
tree, by the strong grasp of their friends, till the 
floods have rolled away, and they can go back 
to their homes. Here we see how the ants are 
saved from destruction by their love of union. 

And this imion of the ants not only saves them 
from destraction, it also enables them to do great 
good, which they never could do if they were not 
thus united. In some parts of South America the 
ants act as the scavengers, or sweepers, or cleaners 
of the country. They make their appearance, in 
immense numbers, every two ot iSbiefe -j^xa^ «xvd 
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The ante mii i ¥ iil a^wcfe. Ztt mg* gjiaa. T^sy 

nook and oatmer, cvsrj sAi± amd cade isi de- 
stroj an the na aad Kce. aad SDcv^m&. and 
oockionciieap and ouxr i«tTb , assd i&en qaxdr 
go back to tiie foresss wkeie ^£j oEkt &gca. 

Aw "KngKA gfTT i trtiuii vas HriBiz in ikis put 
of the ocNiiEtij once, viio didn't nnierssaiid t^ 
natme of these Tiats. He had noc ** been to the 
ants to consider their wx^" He vas not wise in 
r^ard to them. He was walking in his garden 
one momingy whoi he heard his senant calling 
onty ^'Theants are coming ! the ants are ecmiing !** 
«WeIl,"M^he,"let'emcomeL'' He didn't know 
what this meant But on entering his hoose he 
foond a solid column of ants, about ten inches 
wide, ponring, like a stream of daik water, into 
his dwelling. He seized a broom and tried to 
sweep them away, but in Yain. He got some 
molasses and tried to stop their progress by pour- 
ing this out before them. But they passed on, 
making a bridge over the molasses^ ou.t ^1 \»W 
bodies of their companions, and ataSl >2b«^ ^T^'sasi^ 
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on. Then he got a kettle of boiling water, and 
poured it on them. But though he broke their 
ranks for a few moments^ and destroyed vast 
multitudes of them; still, for eveiy one killed, 
there seemed to con^e a thousand more. Presently 
their broken ranks were formed again, and on they 
went The Englishman was £urly beaten. He 
was obliged to surrender and leave his house in 
possession of these invadera Soon after, he had 
to go off on some business till the latter part of 
the day. 

On speaking to one of the natives about what 
had occurred, the native told him that they con- 
sidered' these ants one of their greatest blessinga 
The Englishman shook his head, and said — 

" Well, it seems to me you must be very badly 
off in this country for blessings, if you have to 
reckon these things among them.*' 

But when he came home in the evening he 
changed his mind. The house he occupied had 
been overrim with all sorts of vermin. On enter- 
ing it there was not an ant to be seen. The only 
trace of there having been there was found in the 
scattered bones of rats and mice ; the hard sheUs 
of beetles and roaches, their legs and wings, and 
the husks of eggs, — all of wl:dch\iaA\i^\i d&NovjLted. 
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The ants were all gone, and the house was left 
perfectly free from vermin. This vxis a blessing 
indeed. Those little creatures had come as mis- 
sionaries of purity and cleanliness ; and they had 
fulfilled their mission well. But if they had not 
been united together, what could they have done? 

And so it is with us. Whether in the nation— 
in the Church — in the Sunday-school — or in the 
family, it is a great blessing to be united. We 
can keep off a great many evils from ourselves, 
and do good to others, in many ways, if we are 
united, which we never can do when separated. 
Let us learn from the ant a lesson of union ; and 
let us do all we can to promote union : — ^union in 
our country ; union in our Church ; union in our 
school; union in our families. There is strength 
in union ; there is safety in union ; there is bless- 
ing in union. 

But we ^^go to the ant^ again, and the fourth 
lesson we learn from her is a lesson op kindness. 

Although they have so much to do, and work 
so hard, they seem to be a very happy set of 
little creatures. Sometimes they have a little 
holiday, or recess time, together, and then they 
may be seen having nice fun with each, othst. 
Their favourite amusement at avxOa. \Asckft's>-i Ss» ">sv 
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wnstliiig and radng matches; and those who 
bftTe spent madh time in watching them, say it 
is Terj amusing to notice their difiSarent tricks and 
pranks. A gentleman says he observed one spe- 
cies of anta^ who at sach times aie yery fond 
of cairying one another on their backs, very 
much after the manner that boys call pig-a4)ack. 
The ant to be carried will throw his front legs 
roond the neck of the one that carries him, and 
ding to the other pert of the body with his hind 
legs, and so hold on while he gets his ride, after 
the style of the celebrated John Qilpin, of whom 
the poet Cowper wrote so homoroasly. When 
they get through their rides they let each other 
down very gently. Boys and girls might learn a 
lesson in gentleness from seeing the ants at play; 
There seems to be nothing like selfishness 
among ants. If one of their number has a 
heavier burden to carry than he can get along 
with, another will come and help him. They 
act faithfully up to that good Bible rule which 
tells us to " bear one another's burdens." If one 
of them is in trouble or distress, it excites the 
sympathy of the others, and they do all they 
can to help and comfort him. A gentleman who 
H7?^ watching some ants, one d«y, \ftoV^^^ cvf 
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scissors and cut off one of the antenncBy or feelers, 
of a little fellow. It seemed to give him a good 
deal of distress and pain. Presently, some of his 
companions came up to him, and evidently pity- 
ing his distress, seemed to be trying to comfort 
him, and they actually anointed the wounded limb 
with some transparent fluid from their mouths. 

Sometimes, when one of their labourers is acci- 
dentally wounded at his work, he is taken to one 
of their rooms, which is used as a kind of hos- 
pital, where he is taken care of till he gets well 
again; but if they find he can't be cured, and 
isn't likely to be useful any more, they take no 
more care of him, but throw his body out among 
the rubbish of their settlement. 

When the young ones are being fed, the nurses 
always attend to the smallest of them first ; and 
the older ones never touch the food, but keep 
quiet and still, until their smaller brothers have 
been fed and are satisfied. Here they set a very 
good example, and one worthy of being followed 
by the young in all our families. 

If one of their companions is threatened with 
an attack, the others will ^11 join together for bis 
defence. 

They are all the time trying lo -^x^"^^^^ ^»«2tL 
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other's welfare. Those who go abroad bring food 
home for those who are building their houses, or 
taking care of their young ; and if one of them, in 
going about, happens to find a lot of nice provi- 
aionSy he scampers back as fast as he can to tell 
his friends at home about it. and to shew them 
the way to it. 

A lady once had a pot of honey, which she 
found infested by ants. She tried various ways 
to keep them from getting at it, but all in vain. 
At last she fastened a cord round the vessel which 
held it, and let it hang down from a hook in the 
ceiling. Now it happened that there was just one 
single ant left upon that vessel. The lady thought 
she had swept them all off before she hung it up. 
But this little fellow had escaped her notice. 
When he found himself alone with that ocean of 
sweetness, he ate as much as he wanted. Then he 
mounted the rope. He climbed up it to the ceil- 
ing. He crossed the ceiling ; — he marched down 
the wall, and made straight for home. As 
soon as he arrived he told his friends he had 
found the honey, and was ready to shew them 
the way. Directly, a great company of them were 
ready to follow him. They formed in a line of 
march. He headed the line and. \e^ \Saeni ^<iyNx^ 
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that cord into the " happy valley " at the foot of 
it. At once they attacked the honey. Each one 
took a load and started for home. Pretty soon 
there were two lines of ants to be seen along 
that cord : one was going up, full — the other was 
coming down, empty. They never stopped till 
they had left that vessel perfectly clean of honey; 
and when the good lady came to take down her 
honey — ^behold, it wcmiH there. 

Of course, ants never heard the eighth com- 
mandment. They know nothing about stealing. 
It is perfectly right for them to lay their hands 
on everything they find that suits them. And 
these things that I have mentioned shew that they 
are real noble little fellows. They are polite and 
kind, fiill of tenderness and sympathy. They are 
always ready to help and comfort one another. 
They have no selfishness, but are ready, at once, 
to share all the good things they get with others. 
These are exceUent qualities. And if we imitate 
the ants in these things, we shall be kind to the 
poor and needy. And when we have learned to 
love Jesus, and find how happy it makes us to 
serve Him, we shall desire to send the gospel to 
those who are without it like tlaa \aX.NXa ^«sr 
Zealand gtl in England, wlio, '^\L«a Ai*^ \i«^»ss3kft 
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a Chzistiaii, wanted to go back to lier own coun- 
txj and tell her friends aboat Jesus, we shall be 
iMdy to say — ^' Do you think we can keep the 
good news to oniselyes f* We learn from the 
iOita tklesion of kindneM. 

We **go ta ike cml** once more, and ihe fifth 
and Uut lesaon we learn from her is a lesson of 

FBUDSNOE. 

. The word pmdenoe is made up of two Latin 
words, the meaning of which is looking arhead, or 
seeing before. Yon know what a telescope is. 
It is an instroment to help ns to see things that 
are far off in regard to distance. The word tele- 
scope means seeing at a distance, or seeing through 
a distance. Now, if we could have a similar in- 
strument to enable us to see things that are far off 
in regard to time, that would be a great inventioa 
We might caU it a chronoscope. That would mean 
an instrument for looking through time. Then, 
at the beginning of the year, we could just take 
a peep through our chronoscope, and tell, in a 
minute, all that was going to happen during the 
year. We should know when it was going to 
rain, and when the weather would be fina We 
should know who was going to be sick, and who 
to be well — who was going to ^\^, ^cid ^ho to 
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die. But that would be knowing more than 
would be good for us. God might have given 
us such an instrument if He had thought best. 
"Sut it wasn't best, and so He has not given it to 
as. To take the place of it, however, He has 
given us what we call prudence. This means the 
power to think about the future, and make pre- 
paration for it And this prudence the ants have 
in a remarkable degree. I don't mean to say that 
the ants think a^d reason as we do. But still 
they act as though they did. God teaches them 
what to do without thinking, just as He does the 
birds, and the bees, and the beavers. And this 
power in animals, which enables them to know 
how to work and get their living, we call tn- 
stinct. Nobody knows what instinct is, only it 
is that which enables animals to do, without 
thinking or learning, what we do by learning and 
thinking. , n 

Solomon says, in the verses just after our text, 
that the ant, ''having no guide, overseer, or 
ruler, yet provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest." It used to 
be thought that the ants lived all through the 
winter on the food which they laid xl^^ \sl ^Jwt. 
suminer. But in our clicMAife, N5r\yea *Odl^ ^^^ 

F 
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weather oomee^ fhe ants remain in a torpid con- 
dition as if aaleepy and don't need anything to 
eat Bat it was different in a warm country like 
that in which Solomon lived. There the winters 
are not so cold as to put the ants to sleep, or 
make them torpid. Bat then they have long 
rainy seasons^ too, in which ants can't go ont to 
gather food. Daring those seasons they live on 
the food which they have laid up daring sammer- 
time and harvest And thas it ib they teach us a 
lesson of prudence. 

There is a fable tdd of The Ant and the Orass- 
hopper. A poor grasshopper, who had outlived 
the summer, and was ready to perish with cold 
and hanger, happened to come near to a settle- 
ment of ants, who were living happily in their 
well-stored homa He humbly begged them to 
spare him a morsel of food from their plentiful 
stores. One of the ants asked him what he had 
been doing all summer, and how it happened that 
he had not laid up a stock of food as they had 
done. " Alas ! gentlemen," said the poor, starv- 
ing grasshopper, " I passed the time merrily and 
pleasantly, in drinking, singing, and dancing, and 
never once thought of winter." 

''If that be the case," said tti^ ant, '^ all I have 
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to say is, that they who drmk, sing, and dance in 
summer, must starve in winter." 

We should follow the example of the arUs whUe 
we are young, hy preparing for the future of the 
present life. It is our summer, our harvest-time, 
while we are young. This is the time for us to 
get ready for what is before us when we become 
men and women. We should be diligent in 
learning all we can, and storing our minds with 
useful knowledge. This will help to make us 
useful and happy when we grow up. But if, like 
the grasshopper in summer, we are idle and care- 
less, and think of nothing but fun and &olic, we 
shall be ignorant and good for nothing when we 
grow up. Oh, then, my dear children, learn well 
from the ant this lesson of prudence. Form good 
habits now. Be industrious. Be persevering. 
Learn all you can now, and then, when you go 
out into the world, you will be ready to do your 
duty well You will be loved and honoured by 
all who know you. 

But we should follow the example of the ants 
also in prepaHng for the life to come. That life 
will never end. This life is the harvest-time 
which God has given us, in which to make pre- 
paration for that lifa I spoke a "^X.^^ ^\!Sife ^^ 
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aboat A chronoaeopey an instmineiit for looking 
into the fdtoie with, and finding out what we 
shoold do to make us ready for it. We have 
sach an instrument The Bible is our Ghrono- 
scope for eternity. We can look through this 
and see just what we want to make us happy 
after deatL It shews us that we must have our 
sins pardoned, and oar hearts changed — ^we must 
love and senre Jesus. Then all that we do for 
Him will be like food prepared, or money laid up 
for us in heaven. Eteomity is like a long winter. 
Those who do not lore and serve Jesus are going 
on to meet it withont any preparation. 

There was once a rich nobleman who kept a 
fooL This was a person whose office it was to do 
and say fiinny things, so as to make those about 
him laugh and be merry. The nobleman gave 
the fool a staff, as a sign of his office, telling him 
to keep it till he found some one who was a greater 
fool than himself. Not many years after, the 
nobleman was taken sick, and was going to die. 
The fool went to see him. 

"I must shortly leave you," said the noble- 
man, 

" And whither art thou going V* 

''Into the other world,'* said hia lordship. 
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"And when will you return again? within a 
month r 

"No/' 

"Within a year]** 

"No." 

" When, then ?" 

" Never." 

"Never?" said the fool, "and what preparar 
tion and provision hast thou made for so long a 
journey, and for being happy there 1" 

" None at all," said the nobleman. 

" Here, then, take my staff,*' said the fool, " for 
with all my nonsense I am not guilty of such 
folly as this." 

To be going into eternity without preparation 
is the greatest of all folly. 

We have learned five lessons from the ant. 
Hiese are — ^a lesson of industry ; a lessoii of per- 
severance; a lesson of union; a lesson of kind- 
ness ; and a lesson of prudence. Now let us all 
pray Gk)d to give us grace to go and practise these 
lessons. 

There is a beautiful collect in the Prayer Book, 
the collect for the First Sunday after the Epiphany, 
in which we are taught to pray — " That we may 
both perceive and know ■wTa.at. ti^mx^'^^ osjj^si^'vsi 
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dOj and also may have graee and power ^thfuUj 
to fulfil the same." Let this be our pmyer, and 
then we shall be able mth good effect to " go to 
the ant— to condder her ways and be wise 1^ 



** To him that soweth righteousness, le^ll be a mire 
reward." — Pbov. xi. 18. 



IV. 

'^ To him that aoweth righteousness, shall be a sure 
reward."— Pro V. xi. 18. 

Suppose it is early spring. We are in the coun- 
try, going by a newly-ploughed field. There we 
see a man walking deliberately over the field. He 
has a bag under his arm, fastened across his shoul- 
ders. As he walks on, he keeps putting his hand 
in the bag. He takes it out full of something 
which he scatters around him on the ground. 
What is he doing? He is sowing seed. Perhaps 
it is wheat, early spring wheat. It may be rye; 
or, very possibly, it may be oats that he is sowing. 
We know it is some kind of grain. This is a very 
common thing in the country. You may always 
see it done there in the fall and in the spring. 
Almost every farmer has more or less to do in 
sowing grain. But did you ever hear of a farmer 
sowing righteousness in his field? It sounds very 
strange to talk about sovnng righteousness. W^ 
understand what it means to ao^ ^o^« ^Rfc^^s^^ 
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our gardens, or grain in our fields ; but to talk 
about sowing righteousness is not quite so plain. 
Now, before we go on, let us see if we can find 
out what righteousness means. 

In the Bible, a righteous person is one who 
loves and serves Gk)d, i.e., one who is a true 
Christian. • And when people become true Chris- 
tians themselves, they want to do all they can to 
try to make other people Christians. And all the 
good things that such people do in this way the 
Bible calls righteousness. Sotoing, in the text, 
means doing. Righteousness^ in the text, means 
kind acts, good works of any kind, that Christian 
people do, out of love to Jesus, and from a desire 
to make others love Him. And thus we find out 
that "sowing righteousness" means doing good. 
Suppose we should put these two words instead of 
the others in our text, then it would read in this 
way — " To him that doeth good shall be a sure 
reward." The minister of the gospel is sowing 
righteousness, or doing good, when he preaches 
the gospel of Jesus to his fellow-men. The Sun- 
day-school teacher is sowing righteousness, or doing 
good, when he sits down with his class to explain 
the Bible to them, and try to shew them the way 
to heaven. The tract distribwtox is sowing right- 
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eousness, or doing good, who carries his little 
books, like leaves from the tree of life, and puts 
them in the hands, or the homes of those who 
are forgetting God and breaking His laws. John 
Howard was sowing righteousness, or doing good, 
when he went through the principal cities of Eu- 
rope, like an angel of mercy, trying to improve 
the condition of the poor, wretched prisoners, and 
to have them comfortably fed and clothed, and 
taken care of. John Williams, the m£ui;yr mis- 
sionaiy of Erromanga, was sowing righteousness, 
or doing good,, when he built that little schooner. 
The Messenger of Peace, in order that he might 
sail to other heathen islands, and tell the poor, 
ignorant people there the way to heaven. Chris- 
tian men or women, Christian boys or girls, who 
visit the poor and the sick in their affliction, who 
feed the hungry, and clothe the naked, and try to 
comfort those who are in distress and trouble, aro 
sowing righteousness, or doing good. Sunday* 
school teachers and scholars who work with their 
own hands, or save from their own earnings, that 
they may make an oflfering to God, in order to 
spread the gospel abroad, and bless both the souls 
and bodies of men, are sowing righteousness^ ot 
doing good. Eemember, tTieii, t\xai\. ^qtwSsv^tv^sjj^*- 
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eousness means doing good. And " to him that 
Boweth righteousness shall be a sure reward." 

Some years ago, I preached a number of ser- 
mons about the best things. If we were on that 
course still, we might put this sermon among 
them, and call it t?ie best seed, or, the best sowing. 
Righteousness is the best seed in the world to sow. 

I want to give you three reasons why it is so. 
Bighteousness is the best seed to sow. 

In the Jirst place, because of the size of the 
FIELD in which tJUs sounng may be cairied on. 

The field in which this work is carried on is 
very large. Suppose we should visit some of the 
farms in the adjoining country, in order to find 
out the general size of the fields in which the 
farmers sow their grain. If we should see a field 
about as large as the whole of a fashionable square 
in one of our large cities, we should think that a 
pretty good sized field. Yet that would only contain 
about two or three acres. Perhaps some of the 
largest fields we should see would contain ten or 
twelve acres. Such a field would be four or five 
times as large as the square. In the Western States 
of America there are corn-fields containing as many 
as five or six hundred, or a thousand acres of land. 
^ue still, however large these grain fields are, they 
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are notbiiig when compared with the field in which 
righteousness is sown. When Jesus was telling 
His disciples the size of it, He said, " The field is 
the world/* This makes a very large field. I can- 
not begin to tell you how many acres there are in 
this field. Hundreds, thousands, millions of acres, 
compared to the whole of this field, would only be 
like a drop of water compared to all that is in the 
ocean. 

If you wish to sow wheat, or rye, or barley, 
you must go to some particular spot; to some field 
that has been ploughed and prepared for the grain. 
But if you want to sow righteousness, to do good 
to men, the field is lying round you wherever you 
go. You can sow righteousness everywhere. I 
can't sow wheat in this pulpit, but I can sow 
righteousness here. The teachers of your Simday- 
school can't sow wheat in their school, as they sit 
with their classes, but they can sow righteousness 
there. You can't sow wheat at home, while study- 
ing your lessons, or attending to the duties you 
have to perform, but you can sow righteousness 
there. When you are on your way to school, or 
playing with your companions during recess, you 
can't be sowing wheat there, but you may be sow- 
ing righteousness. If yon go iTaiow^ ^mfc ^I'Oafc 
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lanes and alleys of our city, and visit the poor and 
the sick in their garrets or cellars, those are no 
places to sow wheat in, but, ah ! they are grand 
places in which to sow righteousness. Here is a 
vessel at sea. She is on her way round Cape Horn, 
bound to California. The crew and passengers to- 
gether make a large company of people. They ex- 
pect to be at sea fo^ weeks and months. The 
captain of that vessel can't sow wheat, or rye, or 
any such like seed while he is at sea ; but if he is 
a Christian man, he can be sowing righteousness 
all through the voyage. 

You know what sort of a country Greenland is. 
It lies far up towards the north pole. It is one 
of the coldest countries in the world. There are 
huge mountains of ice that never melt, and vast 
tracts of snow, hundreds of miles in extent, that 
never disappear. Greenland is no place to sow 
wheat or rye in. If hundreds of bushels were 
sown, not a single grain would ever grow. But 
the Moravian missionaries have been there for 
years, sowing righteousness, and what they have 
sown has taken root, has sprung up, and grown, 
and yielded abundant fruit. 

You know, too, what sort of a country Africa 
h. In some parts it is very fertile and beautiful. 
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In other parts it is very barren. There are great 
sandy deserts, where no water is found. The sun 
blazes down upon them with a dreadful, scorching 
heat. Nothing can grow there. Those burning 
deserts are not the place in which to sow grain, 
and expect it to grow. But we can sow right- 
eousness even there ; we can do good in the name I 
of Jesus, and the seed will grow and yield fruit. 
You know that people travel over those deserts on 
camels, and go in great companies, called cara- 
vans. Some time since, one of these caravans 
was going across an African desert. When they 
halted for the night, one of the company, who 
lived in those parts, was taken suddenly ilL It 
was soon seen that he was going to dia An Eng- 
lish missionary, in the caravan, went to the side 
of the sick man before he died. He had only time 
to speak a few words to him. 

" Are you afraid to die, my friend V* asked he. 

" No, sir," said the dying man. 

** What is your hope V asked the missionary. 

*' Jesus," was his whispered reply, as he sank 
back and expired. The missionary saw some- 
thhig in the closed hand of the dead man. He 
opened it, and found there, a torn piece of a leaf 
of the New Testament, on wl:n.c\i\\ii^fc ^ot^^^^'^^ 
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printed — "The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
deanseth from all sin.** Somebody had been 
sowing righteousness in this man's path. Here 
was a single grain of the good seed which had 
taken root. The fruit of that one grain was the 
saving of a precious soul. 

The field for sowing righteousness is so large 
that you never can get out of it. Wherever you 
go, you are in it stilL Wherever you stay, it is 
all around you. At church, or at school — at 
home, or in the street — in the city, or in the 
country— on land, or on the sea — ^in Europe, in 
Asia, in Africa, in America, in the islands of the 
sea, wherever you are placed, in any part of this 
round earth, the field is always about you. And 
1 think you will admit that righteousness is the 
best seed to sow, because of the size of the field. 

But, secondly, righteousness is the best seed to sow^ 
because of the number and kind of sowers. 

None but farmers sow grain in the earth ; and 
farmers make but a small part of a nation. Only 
a few persons therefore can be sowers of grain, 
but there is no end to the number of persons who 
may be sowers of righteousness. All the people 
in the world may engage in this work, if they will 
become Cizristians, and leaxn to love Jesus. 
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And then fanners are only one class of men ; 
but aU classes of persons may be sowers of right- 
eousness. 

We don't allow our females to go out into the 
fields and sow grain ; but we allow them all to 
go out, wherever they please, and sow righteous- 
ness. And there are' a great many more of this 
kind of sowers among the females than among the 
males. Our mothers, and sisters, and aunts, are 
generally much more busily engaged in sowing 
righteousness than our fathers and brothers, and 
uncles are. It ought not to be so, but so it is. 

We don't allow our young children to go out 
into the fields and sow grain. It is not proper 
work for them. They are not big enough, or 
strong enough to do it But sowing righteous- 
ness is proper work for children to engage in; 
even very little children may engage in this work. 

A little pet child, about six years old, began to 
go to Sunday-school two years ago. He had not 
been going long before he learned three important 
lessons. They took strong hold of his mind. 
These were the three lessons : ' 

That God made him. 

That God was good. 

That he ought to loye Glod aaiA. ^xv^ \iCi''B^vs^» 
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One Sunday affcemoon he came home from 
schooL He climbed up into his father's lap and 
began to ask him questions. 

" Papa," said he, " who made you 1** 

" God made me, my son." 

** Who made ma?" 

** God made ma ; He made everything.'* 

" Papa, I love God for making me; do you love 
God, too, for making you 1" 

"Yes," said his father, before he knew what 
he was saying. But he was not a Christian ; he 
did not love God. His conscience troubled him 
for telling a lie to his little boy. He began to 
think of his sins. He soon became a Christian 
and joined the Church, together with his wife. 
Soon after this, little Oscar, tMs was his name, 
was taken sick. God sent His angel for him. 
" Papa," said he, " Vm going to die. I shall soon 
see God." He was sent into the world to be a 
little sower of righteousness. He sowed the seed 
of righteousness in the heart of his father and his 
mother, and then God took him home to heaven. 

If you were a poor sick cripple, confined all 
the time to your bed, you could not go out into 
the fields and sow grain ; but you might be sow- 
j'ng^ righteousness all the time. 
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There is a poor coloured woman, living down 
the street. Her name is Hannah Carson. She 
has not a halfpenny in the world of her own. She 
depends entirely on charity for her support. For 
fifteen years she has never lifted her hand to her 
head. If you go in to see her she can't shake 
hands with you. She is not able to move a single 
joint of her body. She could no more go out 
into the field and scatter a handful of grain there 
than she could fly. But she is sowing righteous- 
ness all the time. She never murmurs or com- • 
plains. She loves Jesus, and He gives her grace 
to be always resigned, cheerful, and happy. By 
her example she is preaching powerful sermons to 
all who see her. Thus she is sowing righteousness. 

1 was reading lately of a poor woman, who 
made her living by selling apples in the market. 
This woman had a little daughter. The child of 
a poor apple woman, what could she do ? In 
sowing seed for the farmer she could do nothing. 
But in sowing righteousness, we shall see directly 
what she could do. She was taken to a Sunday- 
school. There she became a Christian. Then, 
like a little missionary, she persuaded two other 
poor little girls to attend the same school with her. 
They both learned to love tte Sarioxa, ^sA \i^ 
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came devoted Christiana When these girls grew 
np to the age of fifteen or sixteen years, they were 
removed to another part of the country, where 
there were no Sabbath-schools, and where nobody 
tried to teach the children about Jesus and 
heaven. They soon started a Sunday-school 
thera It grew and prospered, and did so much 
good, that by-and-by another was started, and 
then another. And so it went on, till eleven 
SundayH9chools were established in that part of 
the country ; and all the good that was done by 
these elevto schools could be traced back to the 
efforts of the poor little daughter of the apple 
woman ! Surely all must admit that righteous- 
ness is the best kind of seed to sow. 

One day, some years ago, a little girl, about 
eight yeiurs old, was sitting on the grass, in front 
of her father^s cottage in Prussia. Her father 
was a common labours. They were very poor, 
and the little girl was very meanly dressed ; but 
she was a little Christian. She loved Jesus, and 
it made her very happy to think about Him, and 
sing sweet hymns in His praise. This was just 
what she was doing at the time of which I am 
speaking. She was singing about Jesus, and her 
ejres were filled with teara. While she was sing- 
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Ing, Count P , a nobleman who lived in that 

neighbourhood, was passing by. He was very 
rich, and indulged in all kinds of wicked plea- 
sures. He was an infidel, too, and w£\s very fond 
of making a mock of religion and religious per- 
sons. He heard the little girl's sweet voice as 
she was singing. He saw her happy looking 
face, and yet her eyes filled with tears, and he 
stopped a moment to talk with her. 

" Why do you weep, my little girl 9 " asked the 
count. " Are you sick 1 " 

" No, sir," she replied ; "but I am so happy ! " 

** How can you weep if you are happy ? " asked 
the count, with surprise. 

" Because I love the Lord Jesus Christ so much." 

" Why do you love Him so much ? He has 
been dead a long time. He can do you no good." 

" Oh, no, sir ! He is not dead, He lives in 
heaven." 

"Well, suppose He does, what benefit is that 
to you ? If He could help you. He would give 
money to your mother, that she might buy you 
better clothes." 

" I don't wish for money ; but the Lord Jesus 
Christ will take me one day to Himself in 
heaven." 
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** Pooh ! nonsense," said the count, *' your 
grandmother, or some such foolish person, has 
told you this." 

" No, sir j it's not nonsense," cried the child, 
*' but it's true. I know it's true ; and it makes 
me glad.'' 

The count turned and went away ; but he 
could not forget what he had seen and heard. 
The happy face of that sweet child, with her 
bright eyes filled with tears, seemed to be before 
his mind all the time. And her earnest words, 
" It's true ; and it makes me glad," were ringing 
in his ears wherever he went. He said, to him- 
self, " How strange this is I There 's nothing in 
infidelity to make a poor child like this so glad. 
There must be something in religion that I don't 
understand." Then he would try to banish these 
thoughts from his mind. But he found it im- 
possible ; and after a long and hard struggle he 
gave up his infidelity, and became an earnest and 
devoted Christian. 

And so I might go on by the hour giving you 
illustrations to shew how people without num- 
ber, and in all conditions of life, may become 
sowers of righteousness. Kings on their thrones 
and beggars by the wayside •, pim^i^ Sxi >iJ£i€Yt 
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palaces and peasants in their huts; soldiers in 
the army and sailors on the sea ; learned men 
and unlearned men ; rich men and poor men ; 
old men and little children ; mothers and 
daughters; all sorts and kinds of people, when 
they learn to love Jesus, may engage in this good 
work of sowing righteousness. It is the best 
seed to sow, because of the number and kind of 
sowers* 

And then the third reason why righteousness 
is the best seed in the world to sow, is, because of 

THB CERTAINTY. OP THE REWARD. 

When a farmer sows his field with grain, he 
hopes for his reward in a good harvest ; generally 
he gets it, but he cannot be quite sure about it. 
The frost may come and destroy his graii^ Or 
there may be no rain, and the drought may kill 
it Or the insects may come and spoil his crops. 
Or he may have a good harvest, and gather the 
ripened grain into his bam, and then the light* 
ning may set fire to it and bum it all up. If a 
man sows wheat in his field he cannot quote the 
text in reference to it, and say, ''to him that 
soweth wheat shall be a sure harvest." 

It is only when we are engaged in sowing 
righteousness, that we can loot m^ owlami^ 
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for the reward* The reward of sowing righteoua- 
nem is made up of phamre and profit 

Part of the reward here is made up of pleasure, 
Thk is sure. Let me tell yon a etoiy to shew 
yon how this is, 

Joe Benton lived in the country. Not far 
from his father'B house was a large pond. His 
couBia Herbert had given him a beautiful boat, 
elegantly rigged, with naasts and saUsj all ready 
to go to sea on the pond. Joe bad formed a 
sailing company among his schoolmates. They 
had elected him captain. The boat was snugly 
atowed away in a little cave near the pond. At 
three o'clock on Saturday afternoon, the boys 
were to meet and laonch the boat On the 
morning of this day, Joe rose bright and early, 
[t was a lovely morning. Joe was in fine spirits. 
He chuckled with delight when he thought of 
the aftemoom " Qlorious ! " said he to himself , 
as he finished dressing. '^ Now, IVe just time 
to run down to the pond before breakfast, and 
see that the boat is all right. Then Til hurry 
home and learn my lessons for Monday, so as to 
be ready for the afternoon, for the captain must 
he up to time!* 
Away he went, scampering towards the cave 
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where the boat had been left, ready for the 
launcL As he drew near he saw signs of mis- 
chief, and felt nneasy. The big stone before 
the cave had been rolled away. The moment 
he looked within, he burst into a loud cry. 
There was the beautiful boat, which his cousin 
had given him, with its masts and sails aU 
broken to pieces^ and a large hole bored in the 
bottom. 

Joe stood for a moment motionless with grief 
and surprise ; then with his face all red with anger, 
he exclaimed : — " I know who did it, — the mean 
scamp 1 It was Fritz Brown ; and he was mad 
because I didn't ask him to come to the launch ; 
but ril pay him up for this caper, see if I don't." 
Then he pushed back the ruined boat into the 
cove, and hurrying on, some way down the road, 
he fastened a string across the footpath, a few 
inches from the ground, and carefully hid himself 
in the bushea 

Presently a step was heard, and Jo^ eagerly 
peeped out. He expected to see Fritz coming 
along, but instead of that it was his cousin Her- 
bert. He was the last person Joe cared to see 
just then, so he unfastened the string, and lay 
quiet, hoping that he would tioX. ^^^ \sasi» '^'^ 
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Herbert*§ quick eye soon cauglit fiigbt of him, 
and Joe had to tell liim all that had happened, 
and wound up by saying : — '* But never mind ; I 
mean to make h im smart lor it." 

" Well, what do you mean to do, Joe f aaked 
Herbert 

" Why, you see, Fritz cames a ba&ket of egga 
to market every morning, and I mean to trip him 
over this string, and smash *em all/* 

Joe knew that tMn was not a right feeling, and 
expected to get a sharp lecttire from his cousin* 
But, to his Burpiiao, he only said, in a quiet way ; 

** Well, I tlnnk Fritz does deserve some punish- 
ment ; but this stribig is an old trick ; I can teU 
you something better than that" 

" What! " cried Joe, eagerly. 

^^ How would you like to put a few coals of fire 
on Ms head 1 " 

"What! bum bimJ" asked Joe doubtfolly. 
His cousin nodded his head, with a queer smile. 
Joe clapped his handSi '* Bravo ! " said he, 
that's just the thing, cousin Herbert. You see 
his hair is so thick he wouldn't get burnt much 
before he'd have time to shake 'em off ; but I'd 
just like to see him jump once. Now, tell me 
Iiow to do it — quick I " 
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" * If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
thirst, give him drink; for in so doing, thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.' 
There," said Herbert, " that's God's way of doing 
it, and I think that's the best kind of punishment 
that Fritz could have." 

You should have seen how long Joe's face 
grew while Herbert was speaking. " Now, I do 
say, cousin Herbert," added Joe, " that's a real 
take in. Why, it's just no pimishment at 
all" 

"Try it once," said Herbert. "Treat Fritz 
kindly, and I am certain that he will feel so 
ashamed and unhappy, that kicking or beating 
him would be like fun in comparison." 

Joe was not really a bad boy, but he was now 
in a very ill temper, and he said, sullenly : — 
"But you've told me a story, cousin Herbert 
You said this kind of coals would bum, and they 
don't at all" 

" You 're mistaken about that," said Herbert 
"I've known such coals bum up malice, envy, 
ill-feeling, and a great deal of rubbish, and then 
leave some cold hearts feeling as warm and 
pleasant as passible." 



Joe drew a loo^ a^ '' WdV .tell sie a good 
eoal to pat on VeMb head, and FQ see idboul 

"< Toil know,** said Herbert^ <' that Fiite is Teiy 
^0(^, and can addom haj himaelf a bool^ ai« 
1%>i]gh he is T^ {oiid of ireadiB^ but ^^ have 
quite a library. Now saiq[K)Be — bat no^ I iro&'t 
ffl^ppose aayihii% about it Just tidnk over the 
matter, and find jour owu ooaL But be sure to 
hxadle it with love^ for no other &e Imms Mke 
that** Then-Herbert sprang over the fence^ and 
went whistling away. 

Before Joe had time to collect Ms thoughts, 
he saw Fritz coming down the lane carrying a 
basket of eggs in one hand and a pail of milk 
in the other. For a moment the thought crossed 
Joe's nund, "what a grand smash it would have 
been, if Fritz had fallen over the string ! " but 
he drove it away in an instant, and was glad 
enough that the string was put away in his 
pocket Fritz started and looked very uncom- 
fortable when he first caught sight of Joe, but the 
good fellow began at once with, " Fritz, do you 
have much time to read now V* 

" Sometimes," said Fritz, "when I've driven 
tlie cows home and done all my woik^ I have a 
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little piece of daylight left ; but the trouble is, 
I 've read every book I can get hold oV* 

" How would you like to take my new book of 
travels r' 

Fritz's eyes fairly danced. " Oh, mny I ? may 
I ? I'd be so careful of it/' 

" Yes,'* answered Joe j " and perhaps I 've 
some others you'd like to read. And Fritz," 
he added, a little slyly, " I would ask you to 
come and help to sail my new boat this after- 
noon, rbut some one has gone and broken the 
masts, and torn up the sails, and made a great 
hole in the bottom. Who do you suppose did it?" 

Fritz's head dropped on his breast, but after 
a moment he looked up with great effort, and 
said: 

" Oh, Joe ! / did it j but I can't begin to teU 
you how sorry I am. You didn't know I was 
so mean when you promised me the books, did 
you?" 

"Well, I rather thought you did it," said Joe, 
slowly. 

" And yet you didn't — ^ Fritz could get no 
farther. He felt as if he would choke. His 
face was as red as coal He could stand it no 
longer, so off he walked witlio\x\> «K3\x\% ^ ^^^^ 
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''Tiiiit coal dom bum" said Joe to himseJi 
" I kuQw FriU wo old mther I had smashed every 
^gg in hi3 hasket than offered to lend him that 
book. But / feel iiBe," Joe took two or three 
somersets^ and went home with a light heaxt, and 
a grand appetite for breakfast* 

When the captain and crew of the little Tessel 
met at tlie appointed hour, they found Fritz there 
before them^ eagerly trying to repair the injuries, 
Mid aa soon as he saw Joe he hurried to present 
him with a beautifal flag which he had h ought 
for the boat witli a psu-t of his egig money. The 
boat was repaired and launched^ and made a 
grajid trip, and everything turned out as Cousin 
Herb^ had said, for Joe*s heart was so wann 
and fiill of kind thoughts, that he never was 
more happy in his life. And Joe found out affceiv 
wards, that the more he used, of this curious kind 
of coaJ, the larger supply he had on hand, — kind 
thoughts, kind words, and kind actions. "I 
declare, Cousin Herbert,*' said he, with a queer 
twinkle in his eye, " I think / shall have to set up 
a coal yardr 

I should be glad to have all of you, my young 

friends^ engage in this branch of the coal busi- 

ness. If every &mily would \>e esyxc&vl to keep 
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a supply of Joe Benton's coals on hand, and 
make a good use of them, how happy they would 
be. Joe was sowing rigl^teousness when he put 
that coal on Fritz's head, and he had " a mre 
reward^ in the 'pleasure which it yielded him, 
Pleamre is one part of the reward of sowing right- 
eousness. This is sure. 

The other part of the reward is profit. This is 
sure also. Sometimes the profit of sowing right- 
eousness is found here in this life. 

Some years ago, a gentleman in England died, 
leaving a widow and two sons. They were quite 
well o£^ but the scms T^ere wild, dissipated young 
men, and they soon spent most of the property 
leHir them. The mother had a small sum of her 
own — about twenty pounda To prevent her 
sons from spending it in wickedness, she gave it 
to a missionary society, formed for the support of 
the Gospel in India. The young men were very 
angry when they found what their mother had 
done with it. They swore dreadfully, and said it 
might as well have been thrown into the sea. 
" That is what I think," she said j " for Gk)d says 
in Hi3 Word, * Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
for thou shalt find it after many day&' This 
monej may do us all more good \>^-«3dAV3 ^^^aassL 
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if we should sj^mi it oa oinadTes now,'* Iti 
l^:?!]^ this money to the Jjotd^ fbis po<»r wUfiifif 
was sowing rii^tousoessr We shikU see Mtecti^ 
urbskt her reward was. 

Wheal the SODS had sp^t^ in tl^ir ymckedmaB, 
all the money they oonld gel^ they enlisled in ti^ 
anny and were oidered tojindi^. 
' llie regiment to whidi the eldeiB^ acm bdopged 
was stationed far up tibe Qanges. Bot theKe was 
an Eni^dah missionary in tihal. neigjhboi9hood ; 
thitNi^ his influttice that son became a €%zia- 
tjan« 

His poor mothoy lonely and sad, never ex- 
pected to see her sons again when they left her 
for India ; but still she kept on praying for them. 
One day, just after she had been engaged in 
earnest prayer, a letter was brought her from 
India. It was from her elder son. It told the 
joyful news of his conversion ; of his deep sorrow 
for his past sins, and his earnest desire for his 
mother's forgiveness. Half unread, the letter 
dropped from her trembling hand, and, with tears 
streaming down her aged cheeks, she exclaimed — 
" Oh ! my twenty pounds ! my twenty pounds ! 
the Lord be praised for this sure reward ! " 

This converted son soon xemssM^d t« Fort 
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William, near Calcutta. Here he met his 
younger brother. He induced him to attend 
the service at the mission, and ere long he too 
became a Christian. 

For a long while the sorrowing mother had 
received no tidings from this younger son. 
She knew not whether he was dead or alive. 
For days, and weeks, and months, she had hoped 
and longed for news from him, but in vain. At 
length a large package came to hand. It brought 
her help and comfort in her poverty in the shape 
of money; bat, better than that, it told her of 
the happy death of her oldest son, and that her 
yoimgest, son was now a rejoicing Christian, 
through the preaching of a missionary. ^ Ah ! ** 
she exclaimed in her deep gladness, '* what a faith- 
ful Qod I have trusted in ! My twenty pounds 
again ! 0, what a sure reward ! " 

But this was not alL That younger son left 
the army and became a minister. His old mother 
heard of it with unspeakable joy. But she was 
now tottering on the borders of the grave, and 
never expected to see her darling boy again in this 
world. She was waiting every day for death, the 
messenger Jesus sends to call His peoi^l^ \\5^\fiL&. 
Little did she think of the joy w\nc\i^9i& V9(^^^% 
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her before she went home. Without her know- 
ledge, her youngest son had resolved to return to 
England. It was the close of a bright day in 
summer. The sun had just gone down. The 
old fajuily Bible was opened on the stand. She 
was about to read her evening portion. As she 
leaned a moment on her old oaken arm-chair, 
there was a gentle tap at the door. Before she 
could answer it, it was opened, a genteel-looking 
man dressed like a clergyman rushed in. He 
threw his strong arms round her, and exclaimed : 
— "My mother! O my mother!*' She clung 
round his neck, and wept her full heart out on 
his bosom. Then they sat down together, and 
talked over all God's wonderful dealings with 
them since they had been parted. 

Once more the dear old mother exclaimed — 
" Those twenty pounds ! those twenty pounds ! 
0, what a reward the Lord has given me for 
them!" 

She was sowing righteousness when she gave 
them to the Lord, and to her there was a sure 
reward. She had her reward here in this life. 

But those who sow righteousness will get the 

best part of their reward in heaven. Nobody 

lias ever^iome back to teW. ua ^\xaX >iJ£i^\» x^^^^\^. 
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But I want to tell you how it appeared to a little 
boy, who was just going there. His name was 
Eddy. He had learned to love Jesus, and had 
been trying to sow righteousness, and now he was 
going to get his reward. He lay upon his dying 
bed. He had been suffering from pain and fever 
for days, but now his sufferings were almost over. 
Nothing was heard in that chamber but the 
sound of his faint breathing, and the sobs of his 
sorrowing parents and friends, who had gathered 
round his bed. He had been silent for some time, 
and appeared to sleep. They thought that per- 
haps he would pass away in sleep ; but suddenly 
hia blue eyes opened, wide and clear, and a sweet 
smile played over his face. He looked earnestly 
upwards, and then turning to his mother, he 
asked — 

" Mother, what is that beautiful country I see 
beyond the mountains — the high mountains V 

" i don't see them, Eddy, dear," said his mother. 
*' There are no mountains in sight of our house." 

"Look there, dear mother," said the child, 
pointing upwards; "yonder are the mountains! 
Don*t you see them now?" His mother shook 
her head. " They are near me now," said he \ 
" so lar^e and high, and behind tYi^m ^<fc q.qv5lw\x^ 
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looks to bowilifti], mi Ae peq^ tt»«o hipi^; 

tital beftotiM 9mArf.'' 

Hh paxQCite lodkid al Mek oltar, and said^ 
^^TkelMid yoa see hh0mmi,imatMSJriyAiBg^ 
teds dfrelk** 

^Tss,'' saU li^ «tt'a lMma-4fe^i beaMtl 
or k( ma got fttt li0w flUI X gat aonoaa 
tlioaa cbtfk moniKlaiiis I faihary tnnrt y«Mraaaf;r 
aiat Thqr ii« teekoofag sna fi^ 
MBfimilmiuijgiiJ' 

llieiti was nol ft dqr aya i& timi dumoiMf^ AB 
there felt as if they were just on the borders of 
heaven. It seemed as if the cortams were drawn 
aside, that they might look in upon its glories. 

" Mother— father, don't cry," said Eddy, " but 
come with me across tiie mountains. Oh, come ! " 

Then there was silence in that chamber for a 
while. No one was willing to speak At last he 
turned to his mother ; his face was beaming with 
joy, and, stretching out his little arms for a last 
embrace, he said — 

'^ Goodbye, mother, I am going ; but don*t be 
afraid ; the angel of Jesus is waiting to carry me 
over the mountains. Qoodby^" 
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These were his last words. There was a " sure 
reward *' for him in that beautiful world which he 
saw beyond the mountains. And if we love Jesus 
and sow righteousness, there will be a sure re- 
ward for us there too. There is a reward of 
pleasure in sowing righteousness, as Joe Benton 
found when he put that live coal on Fritz's head. 
There is a reward of profit in sowing righteous- 
ness, — ^profit in this world, as the poor widow 
found when she gave her twenty poimds to the 
missionary society — and profit in the world to 
come, as little Eddy found when the angel took 
him over the mountains to the beautiful world 
beyond. 

Now we have had three reasons why sowing 
righteousness is the best sowing. It is so because 
of the nze of the field ; because of the numf)€r 
and hind of sowers; and because of the certainty 
of the reward. 

My dear children, pray to Jesus to make you 
His children ; to teach you to love Him, and to 
help you all to be sowers of righteousness, and 
then there will be a sure reward for you. 



V. 

* The way of transgressors is hard "— Prov. xiii 15. 



" The way of transgressore is hard.** — Pbov. xiii. 15. 

How many different ways there are in the world 
for people to walk in ! Some of these are rough 
ways, and others are smootL Some are crooked 
ways, and others are straight. Some are broad, 
and others are narrow. Some are steep, and 
others are leveL Some are pleasant, and others 
are unpleasant Some are easy ways to walk in, 
while others are hard. 

Our text tells us about the hard way^ Solo- 
mon says, ''The way of transgressors is hard.** 
What^ does the word transgressor mean 9 It 
means, literally, one who walks over. 

Suppose your school should go out into the 
country, some fine summer day, to have a pio-nic 
in the woods. It is a beautiful, shady place to 
which you go, with a nice, smooth, velvet lawn 
spread out under the branches of the trees. But 
there is one part of the woods where the ground 
is low and murahy. At a little di&\»ii<(^ ^tcyai'v^ss^ 
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WfeA tfatere haye been flon^ tlakoB diit«ii iBio liie 
gpoBDd, viik a eoid lilzetdbed ifoxig fisHii one to 
aMtto*. WkeQ joa all g^ oi^ thefei befoie jmi 
■Bitti Bg to nonUe tibzong^ 1^ woods and aoiiiae 
fonzaelveB^ jowf anpeEifttaidmifc flpealbi a 1km 
w&£dB to tibe 8du4an. Ho tella yoa tiial I10 
Jiopes yod idfl have a sice time^ asd eilj|oy yotos 
Iglmaperjrtaii^; Kift^itoia^ 
iiiiiia& to saj^ !Sbm» ue hm moA^'-^^hm 
Itoe Blak96» alid ;d^ Jte^ s^^ 
Kt sdbiribarlMittmiiiiMQ^ SWbr mo 

ffliipiin»tmiceB iditttefwr DMUlia&y oi^yon fa 4cir 
llm^liiie. lys iBtlie law fist tii^4a^'1^ 
h^ar it. You all understand it Ton all promise 
to mind it. Then you are dismissed to play." 

Everything goes on pleasantly for a while. 
But by and by several of the boys are playing 
down by the stakea Presently one of them sees 
a tree with nice applies on it, a little distance 
beyond the forbidden line. " Look at those ripe 
apples," says he; "come on, boys, let's go and 
get some." 

" No," says one of the other boys, " don't you 
see there 's the line which the superiatendent said 
we mustn't go over." 

^^ I should like to know w\i«i^\ia5m vVfi ^oiu^ 
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to do, just to go over a few steps to get some 
nice apples. Besides, the superintendent won't 
know anything about it." And so, over he goes. 

Now, what is that boy when he goes over that 
line ) He is a transgressor. He walks over the 
line which he was told not to walk over. So 
Gk)d*s laws are the lines which He has set up to 
shew us where we must not go ; when we break 
those laws we walk over God*s linea That makes 
us sinners, or transgressors ; for the apostle says, 
** Sin is the transgression of the law ;" that 
meansy it is walking over the line that God has set 
up for us. And in our text, Solomon says, that 
'' The way of transgressors (or of those who walk 
over these lines) is hard." 

There are three things about the transgressor's 
way which make it hard. The first of these is the 
GUIDB he has to foUow. 

When we walk in the way of sin or transgres- 
sion, our guide is Satan. You know the Bible 
tells us of all those who do not love and serve 
God, that Satan "worketh or ruleth in their 
hearts," (Eph. ii 2,) and that they are " led cap- 
tive by him at his will," (2 Tim. ii 26.) They 
are in his power. He is their guide or leader. 
So long as they are in thetxaaagc^^o^^^v^^^^^l 
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can't get away from him, but are obliged to follow 
him as their guide. And to have such a guide 
must make that way a hard way. Let me try to 
shew you how. 

Suppose we were in Switzerland, and wanted 
to go to the top of Mont Blana That is a very 
dangerous mountain to go up. Nobody can get 
up without a guide. The way is very hard to 
find. In some places you have to walk over 
mountains of ice. At times the only path is just 
like a shelf of ice, not broader than your two hands, 
while at the side is a dreadful gulf, or chasm, 
hundreds of feet deep. Only think of a wall of 
ice higher than the top of a church steeple, and 
about a foot wide ; and then think of walking 
along the top of that wall, with no raUing on one 
side, and nothing to hold on to on the other. If 
you stumble or slip, down you plunge, and are 
dashed to pieces. Why, it makes the head grow 
dizzy, and the blood run cold just to think about 
it. This shews you why the travellers up that 
mountain need a guide. And it isn't any guide 
you would be willing to take. You want to be 
sure that your guide is intelligent^ or that he 
knows the way well himself. You want to be 
sure that he is honest and ia\\M\xV «« that he 
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won't lead you into ^y unnecessary danger. 
And you want to be sure that he is strong and 
powerful, so that if you get faint on the wayi and 
need assistance, he can help you. Sometimes in 
going oyer those dangerous passes, the guide ties 
a rope around the body of the traveller, and then 
fastens it to his own body, so that if the traveller 
should slip, he can stop him from falling; and 
many a one has been saved in this way. 

And suppose, now, that in the valley of Cha- 
mouni, at the foot of Mont Blanc, from which 
travellers start to go up the mountain, there was 
a very wicked man acting as guide. He is so 
wicked that he undertakes to guide travellers up 
the mountain on purpose to destroy them. None 
who follow his guidance ever get safe down again. 
He either leads them to some slippery path, where 
they are sure to fall; or when they reach the 
middle of one of those high, narrow, icy paths, 
along the edge of a dreadful precipice, he gives 
them a push^ and dmm they go to instant de- 
struction. 

Now, if you had to travel along such a moun- 
tain-path, with such a guide to lead you, I want 
to know if you would not think that that was a 
Aar^ way to trarel ? Certainlj 'joxjl^w^^^ ^^* 
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Satan is just such a guide. His only object in 
guiding people is to lead them to destruction. 
Our journey through life is like a pathway over a 
dangerous mountain. We must have a giude. 
There are only two guides to choose between — 
Jesus is one ; Satan is the other. If we take 
Jesus for our guide, He will lead us in Wisdom's 
ways ; and '^ her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace." If we take Satan 
for our guide he will lead us " in the way of 
transgressors ;" and we shall find that that is a 
hard way. 

See, there is Judas Iscariot. He was one of 
the twelve apostles chosen by our Saviour, to be 
with Him while He was on earth. But, though 
he was with Jesus, he did not take Him for his 
guide. He allowed Satan to guide him. Judas 
was made treasurer of the company or Society of 
the Apostles. He kept the bag in which their 
money was put. Satan tempted him to steal 
some of that money. This was leading him into • 
a slippery path. He didn't get as much money as 
he wanted. Then Satan put into his mind the 
horrible thought of betraying his Master, and 
selling Him to His enemies for thirty pieces of 
silver, or about X3, — ^the ^me, m ^\io^^ days, of 
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a common slave. Thus Satan led Judas to one 
of those narrow paths along the edge of an awful 
precipice. As soon as he had betrayed his Master, 
he tempted him to go and hang himsel£ When 
he did this, Satan pushed him off from that 
dangerous path, and plunged him into everlasting 
destruction. And this is what he .tries to do to 
all transgressors who follow his guidance. *' The 
way of transgressors is hard." 

It is hard, in the first place, because of the guide 
which those who walk in it must follow. 

But, in the isecond place, " The way of transgret- 
sors 18 hard,*' because of the becollections which 
those have of it who walk therein. 

Some years ago, there was a good minister in 
England, whose name was Dr Doddridge. On one 
occasion he had a very singular dream. He thought 
in his dream, that he was taken sick and died. His 
spirit left the body and soared away towards hea- 
ven, under the guidance of an angeL After a long 
flight he arrived at the gate of the heavenly city. 
He entered. Then the angel introduced him into 
a very beautiful palace, where he was to remam. 
Here the angel left him, telling him he would find 
enough to interest him in those rooms till the 
Lord of the city came to him. T\i«ii\ift\i«^S2^'^ 
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look round. The walls of the room were ooyered 
all over with pamtmgs, which seemed to be wrought 
curiously into the materials of which the walls were 
made. On examining them closely, he was greatly 
surprised to find that these paintings formed a long 
series of pictures representing the history of his 
own life on earth. All that he had done — all that 
he had said, or thought, or felt, was here pictured 
out on the walls of the palace in which he was to 
live for ever. His sins, which had been forgiven 
for Jesus' sake, were not introduced. But every 
deed of kindness or charity; all that he had done 
to shew his love for Jesus> or his desire to please 
Him, was pointed out there. 

Now, suppose we knew that God was engaged 
in taking photograph pictures of all our thoughts 
and feelings, our words and actions, during our 
whole lives. And suppose we knew that these 
pictures were to be fastened to the walls of the 
house in which our souls are to live for ever, so 
that they should be always before us, and that 
everybody might see them; then how very careful 
we should be to try and always have right thoughts 
and feelings, and always to speak and act in such 
a way that we should not feel ashamed to look 
ourselves, or to have any on^ da<i look at the 
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pictures of what we had been doing, or saying, or 
thinking, or feeling. K we are trying to love and 
serve Qod, then all the pictures of onr life, painted 
on the walls of our heavenly home, will be such as 
we shall love to look upon. This is one of the 
things which makes Wisdom's way a pleasant way. 
All the recollections we shall have of it hereafter 
will be pleasant recollectiona 

But it is very different with " the way of the 
transgressor." All the recollections of those who 
walk in this way will be painful This is one of 
the things that makes this way hard. I might 
tell you many stories to illustrate this part of our 
sermon, but I will only give you one. This, how- 
ever, I hope you will never forget 

Henry Stanley was the sou of pious parents. 
He was the oldest of a family of four boys, and 
was of a bold and daring disposition. One sum- 
mer's morning, when he was twelve years old, his 
father came to him and said : *' Henry, my boy, 
this is your birth-day, and I am going to give you 
and your brothers holiday this afternoon; you may 
go into the fields, and take one or two of your 
companions with you." 

The afternoon came, bright and beautiful. Be- 
fore starting, Mr Stanley said; "T^cKr3^^^>x%^^ 
1 
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dder than aiqr ol your brolhcfs or fiiends; ym. 
taxiBt, therefore, set tiiem a good example. Dcm^ 
||ci tiuoa^ Fanner CSailDe*8 Md, for there is a 
dttogeroiui boll thne. Go xomid bj the litna 
iir<>t9, mmd tdfae / Mys.** Mr Stanley th^ toki 
I^Qry to take gra^'cKeof Frank, his yomigefl^ 
bioUier, Frank wbm^ beantlM diild, abont ieki' 
years ol age, ivi& bright daric eyes and rosy 
diddks, Hie pdcto and pet dE the &miiy. At the 
doae of the day i^ boys weie to have tea wi:& an 
M, servant of their siothei'Sy called Dame Bnitot^ 
who lived in a n^ pretty cottage at the foot d 
tiie lane, l^ey set off in high glee, takii^ i^k 
them their dog " Roughie." Frank "was very fond 
of Roughie, who was his constant companion. On 
this occasion, Frank had tied a ribbon round his 
favourite's neck, so that they walked together the 
whole way. They expected to have a happy time, 
and so they would have had if Henry had only 
kept out of " the way of transgressors.** 

When they had gone some distance, they came 
to Farmer Clarke's field and the kne, which were 
close together. Here they stopped. " I wish we 
could only go through the field," said Henry, in a 
fretful, grumbling tone, " it's so much nearer. Fm 
sure the bull wouldn't bnrt wa. 1 doii't think fether 
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knew we had Eoughie with us, or Vm sure he 
wouldn't have forbidden us to go." 

'^ Oh, do come along the lane," said his brother 
Alfred, *4t's not much farther; and if we go 
through the field we shall be disobeying father." - 

"Well," said Heniy, "let me stop ^d look 
'through the gate; I should like at least to see 
this bull" 

Frank came to the gate with Boughie, and sat 
singing on the stile, tying flowers, which he had 
gathered by the way, on Roughie's neck. Pre- 
sently he saw some bright ones growing on the 
bank, and knowing nothing about the buU, he 
slipped off the stile, ran into the field, and began 
to pick the flowers. Meanwhile, Henry looked 
through the gate, but saw nothing of the bull. 
" It isn't here," said he ; but he had hardly spoken 
the words before he heard a low bellowing. Not 
in the least frightened, Henry climbed up the gate. 
At length he saw the bull approaching slowly, 
though he did not appear to see him. He then 
got down, not noticing Frank; he did not even 
look for him, as he thought he was with his 
brothers, who were walking up the lane. He next 
opened the gate, which was fastened very se^ 
curely, saying, " Now for aoma teu* Tt^ssi^^jls.- 
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less» wicked boj! Tlras lie w&at into the ** trans- 
gressor's WSJ."* We shall see direct^ how ktoxl 
he found it 

He picked np some stones^ and Altering the 
fidd, he b^an to throw them at the bnH Di- 
le^fy the boll hegiuk pawiDg the ground, and bel- 
lowing with xage. Now Heniy was ffightmed,- 
and ran oat of the fidd, but forgetting to fauUn 
tk0 gaU after Aim. 

His brothers were gmie some distanoe^ and were 
seated oa the bank at the road«sidey waiting finr 
him. Henry came np panting for bIeatl^ and 
cried : " Yon cowards t Ton were <i/rmd of the 
bull! Why—" 

Here Alfred intemipted him, saying in a qnick 
hurried tone, " Where's Frankie ] Oh ! Henry, 
why didn't you bring him with you 1" 

Henry stopped^, and turned pale. " He mnst 
have Qpme — " But here he was interrupted again 
by seeing the bull coming up the lane at full speed 
towards them- Henry shrieked with terror, and 
tried to follow his brothers, who were running 
with all their might. But presently the bull 
overtook him, tossed him high up in the air, and 
left him lying senseless in the road. In this state 
lie was picked up and carried borne. 



^ 
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And now you are all wondering what has be- 
come of dear little Frank. You remember he had 
slipped into the field to gather flowers. Roti^hie 
followed him. Presently the dog began to bark 
loudly, and ran away from Frank. This made 
Frank turn round, when he saw the bull running 
up to him. The poor child screamed, and caUed 
for his mother ; but she could neither hear nor 
help him. The bull came on, and running at 
Frank, tossed him over the hedge on to a hay- 
rick which was in the next field. 

Afterwards, some men who were going by, saw 
Roughie, who had climbed up' on to the hay-rick, 
where his little master lay bleeding, and was 
barking furiously. They lifted the dear boy down, 
and carried him to Dame Burton's cottaga They 
thou^t that he had only fidnted, and tried every- 
thing to bring him to, but in Tain. Then he 
was carried home and laid gently on the sofa. 
His poor mother — ah ! think of her feelings — 
was leaning over his pale, sweet face, when 
suddenly, so suddenly that she started back, his 
large dark eyes opened, and his gentle voice said, 
'* Dear, dear mother ; kiss me, dear mother ; " 
and then, before she could stoop down to kiss 
him, his eyes were closed, hia ^^^ ^^x^ ^^s^ «x^^ 
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a bright angel had received the spirit of dear 
little Frankie to cany it up to heaven. 

It was a long time before Henry became con- 
scious. When he first came to his senses, he 
found himself in a darkened room, with the cur- 
tains drawn closely round his bed. He raised 
himself on one side, and listened ; he heard some 
one sighing deeply. "Mother," he murmured 
softly. The curtains were opened. " Mother, 
where is Frankie 1 — what has happened 1 " 

" You have been ill, my child," said his 
mother, quietly ; and smoothing his piUpw, she 
laid his head down on it. Her face was calm 
and sorrowful, but there was no reproach in it. 
Henry seemed confused and bewildered. At 
length he said ; " Mother, have I been dreaming 1 
What a fright I had ! How strange it seems ! 
But mother, no ! Ive not been dreaming. I re- 
member it all now. Oh ! mother, tell me, — do 
teU me where Frankie is ! " 

" In heaven, my child ; dear little Frankie is 
a beautiful angel now.'* 

Ah ! think how Henry must have felt then ! 
He looked like the very picture of heart-breaking 
sorrow. Seeing his great distress, his mother 
said : — 
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" Frankie is happy now ; we cannot wish him 
back again.'' 

"Oh, mother, I have hiUed him. Can you 
ever forgive mel I never can be happy any 
more. My brother ! oh ! my brother ! " 

His mother let him cry in this way for a while, 
and then pitying the poor fellow's great distress, 
she said : " Your father and I have forgiven you, 
my child, but now you must pray for the forgive- 
ness of your heavenly Father.** 

"Mother, won't you pray for me?" asked 
Henry. 

His mother kneeled down at his bedside, and 
earnestly prayed that God would forgive his great 
sin, and give him grace to keep out of the trans- 
gressor's ways for the future. This gave him a 
little relief ; but, ah ! no words can express the 
anguish of poor Henry's heart when he thought 
that his darling pet, his dear little Frankie, was 
in his tiny grave, brought there through At« dis- 
obedience; and that he should never hear his 
merry laugh again when playing with old 
Eoughie. Poor Henry ! he had learned a JyUtefi* 
lesson indeed. 

Slowly he recovered his health again, but he 
never, never forgot the sceaea oi \3aaX ^. "^!^ 
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whole life was embittered by the sad recollections 
of his twelfth birthday. And though he fonnd 
peace at last, through the blood of Jesus, and felt 
that God, for Chrisfs sake, had forgiven his sin, 
yet the recollection of it hung over him like a 
gloomy shadow. And suppose that we could 
have seen him months, or even years, after that 
melancholy event had taken place. He is going 
by Farmer Clarke's field. He stops at the gate. 
The whole scene comes firesh before him again. 
He bows down his head and weeps bitter tears. 
We go up to him and ask him to tell us what it 
is which makes ^'the way of the transgressor 
hard." He looks up, with his eyes full of tears, 
as he wrings his hands, and says : " Oh, it's the 
recollections ! — ^the dreadful recollections I " 

The first thing that makes it hard is the guide. 
The second thing is the recollections. The third 
thing I would speak of as making " the way of 
transgressors hard^^ is the wages. 

Sometimes when a person is working for an- 
other, he is not paid all at once, but gets so much 
a week or month, and the rest when the work is 
finished. And this is the way in which God pays 
people for what they do in this life. So trans- 
^rs get part of their wagea new, Wt the full 
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payment will not be received till they get to the 
end of their hard way, — ^that is, tiU they come to 
dia Now the wages \7hich transgressors receive 
are made up of two things — ^viz., shame and mf- 
fering. 

Shame is a part of these wages. The Bible 
tells us that '' shame shall be the promotion of 
f ools.** " Fools " here means the same as " trans- 
gressors." And "promotion** here means re- 
ward or wages. Shame is sure to be the wages 
of transgressors. This means that sin will always 
be followed by disgrace or shame. 

Take some examples. The first transgressor 
that ever lived was Satan. He transgressed in 
heaven. He became proud. He was not willing 
to do and be what God wanted him to be and do. 
For this he was driven out of heaven. He was 
cast down to hell. And now, instead of loving . 
and serving God, which is the highest honour — 
yes, and the greatest happiness, too, — ^he spends 
his whole time in doing what he knows God 
does not like, — ^that is, in tempting men to com- 
mit all kinds of wickedness. Instead of being 
pure and holy, so that every one would love and 
reverence him, he is horribly vile and sinful. 
There is not a single peiaon m «2^ ^^ \sc^^\»fc 
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that lovea Kim. He is known aa " the old eer- 
pent," " a deceiver/' " a liar," " a murderer^* " the 
evil one.** Oh, what shame Satan haa got from 
hifl transgression I 

The next transgressors that we read of were 
Adam and Eve. They transgressed in the garden 
of Eden» They ate of the tree of which God 
had forbidden them to eat. Then they felt that 
they were ainnera. They knew that they were 
naked, and they were ashamed. When God 
came to speak t^ them they were afniid and ran 
away, and tried to hide themselves among tlte 
trees of the garden. The mark of sin was on 
their souls. This made them feel ashamed to 
come before God. 

The next transgressor was Cain. He trans- 
gressed by killing his brother. For this God put 
a mark upon him. Then he went forth a wan- 
derer and a vagabond on the face of the earth. 
We do not know what the mark was which God 
put upon Cain ; but it was something by which 
he might be known as a murderer, and yet which 
would keep others from murdering him. Suppose 
that God should cause a great blood-red spot, 
which could not be washed off, or hidden fix)m 
viewj to come out on the forehead of every one 
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guilty of murder, what a dreadful disgrace it 
would be to have such a mark ! If the mark on 
Cain was something of this kind, then he must 
have been afraid to lift up his head in the pre- 
sence of his feUow-creatures, No doubt he felt that 
shame, burning shame, was part of the wages of 
transgression. This helps to make this way hard 

And it is always so with those who walk in the 
way of transgressors. They may get money, and 
find pleasure, while walking in this way, but they 
are sure to cover themselves with disgrace. Let 
a person be known as a liar, a thief, a drunkard, 
and every honest, good man or woman, will try to 
keep out of his way. We feel that it is a shame 
even to be known as the companiotis of such 
people. 

There is the apostle Paul. How everybody 
honours his name ! What glory shines around it ! 
Why is this 1 Because he kept out of the way of 
transgressors. He was faithful to his Master. But 
there is Judas Iscariot He was an apostle too: 
but what different feelings are called up when his 
name is mentioned. It is black with disgrace 
and shame. Why is this 1 Because he went in 
the way of transgressors. He betrayed his Master. 
There is George Waahixi^iL Qi^onssv^ak ^iajss&X 
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Wlmt a Iialo of bngktness aad beauty shinea 
round it I Tou feel your heart swell within 
you when you hear it. You are ready almost 
to take off your hat and make a low how at 
the mere mention of it AH the world honours 
that name. They will do it while the world 
stands. Whyl Beeause he was not a trana- 
greaaor* He was a good man, and faithful to 
his country. But there is the name of Benedict 
Arnold, What feelings of impleaaantnesa and 
disgust are excited hy this name* If you saw 
it on the ground you would be almost ready to 
spit on itj and trample it in the mire and dirt. 
It is a name covered all over with the foulest 
shame and dishonour. And whyl Because he 
was a transgressor, a traitor against his country. 
He tried to sell his country for gold. He walked 
in the hard way, and he received part of his wages 
in shame. 

Martin Luther used to say that if you wrestle 
with a sweep, whether you throw him down or 
he throws you, you are sure to be grimed and 
blackened with soot. Now, sin or transgression 
is a sooty, blackening thing. Wherever it touches 
you it leaves a mark ; and these marks are shame- 
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Did you ever hear the story of Amos and the 
nails 1 There was a bad boy once, whose name 
was Amos. His father was a very good man, and 
was grieved and troubled at the wickedness of his 
son. He had tried in vain to convince him of his 
Eon, and induce him to do better. One day his 
father said to him, " Amos, here is a hammer and 
a keg of nails; I wish you every time you do a 
wrong thing to drive one of these nails into this 
post" 

" Well, father, I will," said Amos. 

After a while Amos came to his father and said, 
''I have used all the nails; the keg is empty. 
Gome and see.'' 

His father went to the spot, and found the post 
black with nails. " Amos," said he, " have you 
done something wrong for each of these nails )" 

" Yes, sir," said the boy. 

" Oh, Amos," said his father sorrowfully, " how 
sad this is to think of! Why will you not turn 
about and try to be a good boy 1" 

Amos stood thoughtfidly for a few moments, 
^d then said, " Father, FU try. I know I 
have been very bad. Now I mean to pray God 
to help me to do bett^." 

«*Veiy weU/* said hia &\iieT; *'iiO'v \akft '^'^^ 
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hammer, and every time you do a good act, or 
resist a wrong one, draw out a nail, and put it in 
the keg again." 

After some time the boy came to Ma father, 
and said, " Corae, father^ and see the naUs in the 
keg again* I have pulled oiit a nail for every 
good act, and now the keg is fnll again." 

" I am glad to see it, my son," said hia fether, 
** bnt see, the jnarks of the naih 7'CmainJ'^ 

So it u with transgression. It always leaves 
its marks. These marks it is a shame to hear. 
This shame is part of the Wivges which those 
must receive who walk in this hard way. 

Another part of these wages is mffering, 11 you 
put your finger in the fire will it bumi Yes. 
Will the burning hurt you? Yes. Gk)d has 
made our bodies so that burning causes great 
suffering, in order to make us keep from going 
too near the fire. And He has made suffering 
part of the wages of transgression, in order to 
keep us from sin. K we should go out to the. 
almshouse, and find out the history of those who 
are insane, or sick and suffering in other ways, 
how many sad illustrations we should find of the 
truth oi our text, "The way of transgressors is 
hard.'* But I want to give ^om ^ ^ct^ %trikin^ 
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illustration of it, that occurred once, among some 
boys, in a school in England. 

Bob Winslow was the worst boy in the viUaga 
His fether never checked him, but let him have 
his own way, till he had grown to be the terror of 
the neighbourhood. He particularly loved to make 
sport of old, lame, crippled persona There was 
one poor woman, bent down by age and infirmi- 
ties, that Bob used especially to make game of. 
She came every day, leaning on her crutch, to 
draw water from the well near her house, and 
just within the playground of the school-house. 
Bob would sometimes follow close behind her,-' 
pretending to be lame, and hobbling along on 
his umbrella for a crutch, and mimicking her 
motions. " Only look at her," he would say, " isn't 
she like the letter S, with an extra crook in 
it I" One day, when he was doing this, the 
old woman turned round, and looking at him 
reproachfully, said, "Go home, child/ and read 
the story of EMsha and the two bears out of the 
wood." 

" Shame on you. Bob ! " said Charles Mans- 
field, one of the best boys in the school '^ Shame, 
I say, to laugh at the poor woman's misfortunes I 
I've heard my grandmotliet aay \5aaXi ^^ \i«iR»5SA 



a cripple by lifting iier poor, afflicted aon^ i 
tonding Mm nigLt and day.** ' 

" I don't care what made her so," said Bob, 
wouldn't stay m the world if I was suck an t^ 
looking tiling as that. Do look ! " 

" Shame ! slmme on jon I " said Chariea^ i 
" Shame 1 siiame I '^ echoed from each of the b 
preaentw *^ You may gH your own back bm 
one of theae days, Bob,' — who Jaiows 1 '' 

Charles Mansfield sprang to the old w<m 
and said, " Let me help you, grandmotlw 
Then he kindly took her pail, filled it at the m 
and carried it home for her^ and the boys id 
an arrangement for one of them to come, ev 
day, and fetch her a pail of water. " God bl 
you ! God bless you all ! dear boys," said the 
woman, as she wiped away her tears, and ente 
her poor lonely home. 

Bob Winslow^s conduct was reported to 
master. He was very much grieved, and £ 
tenced him to stay in school and study inst 
of going out to play at recess, for a week. 1 
was pretty hard punishment, for Bob had v 
little lore for study, but was prodigiously f( 
of play. Yet this was a cdight punishment a 
pared wiiii what he was aoou \a xefi^tb. 
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On the second day of his confinement^ lie sat 
near the open window, watching the boys at their 
sports in the playground. Suddenly, while the 
master was occupied in another part of the room, 
he rose and jumped from the window into the 
midst of the boys, with a shout at what he had 
dona '^Now let him punish me again, if he 
can!** cried ha As he said this, he ran back- 
wards, throwing up his arms in defiance, and 
shouting, wh^a^-suddenly his voice ceased ; there 
was a heavy plunge, and a loud groan burst on 
the ears of his startled companion& 

It so happened that the well, of which we have 
spoken, was being repaired. The workmen were 
at a distance, collecting their materials, and had 
carelessly left the opening of the well uncovered. 
As Bob was going backwards, at the very mo- 
ment of his triumph, he stepped into the mouth 
of the well, and down he went. There was a cry 
of horror from the' boys. They all rushed to the 
spot Charles Mansfield, the bravest of them all, 
was the first to seize the well-rope. He jumped 
into the bucket, and got the boys to lower him 
down. The well was deep; but, fortunately^ 
there was not much water in it, and Bob lay mo- 
tionless at the bottom. ChafV^ '^M^\£i!BCL <:k&^ 
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fully, and with one arm round his apparently life- 
lesa body, the other on the rope^ he gave the 
gignalj and was slowly raised to the top, The 

^ j>ale face of the wicked boy filled hia conipauione 
with horror. Without saying a word, they car- 
ried him to the house of the poor womaa whom 
he had treated bo cruelly. She had seen the 
accident from her window, and was hobbling 
along, on her crutch, to meet thern^ Poor Bob 
was taken into her humble home, and laid upon 
her bed. The kind-hearted old woman, forgetful 
of his ill-treatment of her, got out her bandages, 
her camphor bottle, and other things ; and, while 
one of the boya ran for the doctor, and another 
for their teacher, she sat down by his side and 
bathed his hands and his forehead, as tenderly as 
though he had been her own son. After the 
doctor had dressed his wounds, he was carried on 
a litter to his own home, surrounded by his sor- 
rowing companions, but still insensible. 

A few hours later in the day a group of boys 
met on the play-ground. They talked to one an- 
other in a low voice. They looked pale and sad. 
Presently, Charles Mansfield came up. 

"Well, boys, how is poor Bob, now? Have 

my of yoxi heard ] '* 
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" Oh, Charlie T' cried several at once, as they 
gathered round him. " Oh ! don't you know 1 
haven't you heard 1 Why, he has opened hia 
eyes, and is able to speak ; hut his back is broken, 
and he wUl be a cripple and a hunchback for 
lifer 

Charles clasped his hands, without uttering a 
word, and burst into tears. He couldn't speak 
for a while. At last, with the tears still stream* 
ing down his pale cheeks, but with a manly voice, 
he said, " Boys, I hope we shall never forget the 
lesson we have learned to-day. The Bible says, 
* The way of the transgressor is hard ;' and poor 
Bob's experience proves how true that is ! " 

I cannot tell you the dreadful suffering, both 
of mind and body, that Bob passed through, 
during the months that he lay upon that sick 
bed. He found out that it is the wages of the 
transgressor which makes his way so hard. 
Great suffering indeed he passed through as part 
of the wages he had to receive. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that Bob be- 
came a Christian on that bed of suffering. His 
sin was forgiven. Like Amos, he drew the nails 
out of the post ; but ah 1 in his broken back the ^ 
marks of the nails remained, ** T\vft '^^^ Q}l\*TNM!r a 
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gessora m hfird,^* The ffuidet the recoUecimm, 
and the wa^eXj make it hard The wagea are 
made tip of ^hamt and mffering. 

My dear cMldreiij we hare all been ia ^ub way, 
Jesua came to shew us how to get out of it, Hia 
blood takea away transgresaion. 

If Jesus is our friend, wS have nothing to fear- 
Martin Luther aaya, that Satan came to hinij one 
day, and aaid, " Luther, you are a great ainuer, 
you Trill he lost*** *'Stop, stop," Baid Luther, 
'^ not BO fast, one thing at a time, if you please. 
Yon say I am a great sinner. That is tme, 
though you ought to be the last to say any* 
thing to any one about sin. I am a great sinnen 
Yes, but Jesus is a great Saviour. His blood 
cleanses from all sin ; and, therefore, though I am 
a great sinner I shall go to heaven. I shall not 
be lost" Then Satan went off and had nothing 
more to say. This is true. Jesus can pardon all 
our sins. If our sins are forgiven for His sake, 
we never can be lost. Oh, turn to Jesus, then. 
Trust in Him. He will take yon out of the hard 
way, and put yon in that way which is all plea- 
santness and peace. ^ long as you live, remember 
iMs text : ^ The way of transgressors is hard ! " 
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' I am come into my garden.**— Cakticles v. 1. 
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** I am come into my garden.** — Canticles v. 1. 

It is JesTif who is speaking hefe. He says He 
is come into what 1 His Garden. Yes. " I am 
come into My Garden." By the garden, here, 
Jesus means His ChurcL He compares His 
Church imto a garden. But the Sunday-school 
is one of the most important parts of the Church 
of Christ. It is the nursery in which the young 
plants and trees are reared, which are afterwards 
to be set out on earth and in Paradise abova We 
may consider the garden here, then, as referring 
to the Sunday-school. And then Jesus speaks 
about coming into this garden. Now, when we 
read, or hear about this, I suppose we all feel in- 
clined to ask two questions. These questions will 
form the divisions of our sermon. The questions 
are these : Why w the Sund-ay-Bchool like a garden ? 
and what does Jesus come into it for ? 

Why is the Sunday-school like a garden ^ It is 
so because of what is done for it. It is so because 
of what ffrows in it. 
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Tike Sunday-school w lihe^ a garden heca^ue of 
tohai is done for iL Now, just see what we do 
for a garden when we wish to make one, and you 
mil see that Jesua does the very same things for 
the Sunday-achooL 

The first thing done for a garden h to ft^nce it 
If you want to make a garden out of § part of a 
field or common, you begin hy building a fence all 
round it This ia to keep the cattle out^ and to 
protect it from being trodden down by those who 
pass by. And so Jesus has fencea all round the 
Sunday-school These fences are made out of the 
commandments He baa given us in the Bible, 
When we find a text in the Bible whit^li teUs us 
not to do anything, the words of that text are like 
a fence, which Qod has set up to keep us from 
doing evil. 

There was a little boy, once, who had been well 
taught in Sabbath-schooL - His mother was poor 
but pious. Her boy had learned to obey her. He 
had to go to sea as a cabin-boy. His mother's last 
words to him were — " Johnny^ never drink a drop 
of mmr 

All the sailors used to drink liquor several times 

a-daj. They tried to persuade Johnny to drink, 

but he never would. One time, d>3LX\xi^^i«»tftrii\^ 
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vMch lasted several days, they told him he would 
catch cold and die if he didn't take some liquor ; 
but he wouldn't mind. At last, one of the sailors, 
who had never spoken to him on the subject, said 
he was sure he could make him take a drink. He 
w^it to try. He said everything he could think 
of to persuade him to drink. The little fellow 
heard all he had to say. Then he quoted his 
mother^s words — " Johnny y never drink a drop of 
9*ttm." He repeated the fifth commandment, and 
a great many passages of Scripture about obedience 
to parents. The sailor hadn't heard so much of the 
Bible for a long time. He found he could not 
succeed, and gave it up. When he went back to 
his place, the other sailors asked him how he had 
made out. "Oh," says he, "you can't do any- 
thing with him. Why, he's chuck fuU of the 
BiUer 

You see the Bible was a fence to keep Johnny 
from drinking. In the same way it has fences to 
keep us from all sinful things. 

When we have fenced cur garden, the next thing 
to do is to WEED IT. Weeds always grow thicker 
and faster than the plants and flowers in a garden. 
You can't do anything till the weeds are pulled 
up. But you may aaik. "TiVi^^i vc^ >i^^ ^^^^ '^^ccij^ 
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grow in God's garden, Thb garden, yoo remem- 
ber, is made up of Hia children in the Sunday- 
school, and the weeda in it ^re the wrong feelings 
sometimes found in our hearts, Frid^ is one of 
these weeds. It ia a tall, strong weed, with & 
glarmgj disagreeable flower. It springs np and 
grows everywhere. It can grow where nothing 
else can ; and it k very hard indeed to root out 
Anger is another of these weeds ; impatience is 
another^ selfishness is another; idleness m an* 
other J disobedience is another; and so I might 
go on making out a long list. There is hardly any 
end to the weeds that grow in this garden, if they 
are only let alone. But all these must be pulled 
up. When we become the Mends and followers 
of Jesus, He expects us to put away from us all 
these bad feelings and tempers. And when we do 
this, we are pulling up weeds from His garden. 

Now, we've got our garden fenced and weeded 
The next thing to be done for it is to improve the 
soil. Some soil is so very poor that nothing will 
grow in it. When this is the case, the gardener 
has many ways of improving it. I will only speak 
of one. He will have the poor soil taken away, and 
some good, rich soil put in its place. You know, 
if jrou go iato the woods, wket^ \.\\ft \«w^ have 
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been &lling and mouldeting away for a great many 
yean, you have only to scrape away the diy leaves 
from the top, and underneath you find plenty oi 
nice, flofty black, rich soil, which is the very thing 
to make first-rate garden-beds out of. Oh, how 
the plants and flowers will grow in this new soil ! 
The gardener improves the soil by changing it and 
iniilring it new. 

And this is just what Jesus does to His people. 
He improves the soil of their hearts by changing 
it and making it new. He says in the Bible — 
<< A new heart also will I give them, and a new 
spirit will I put within them; and I will take 
away the heart of stone from them, and will give 
them a heart of flesL" This is like taking awi^ 
the bad soil, in which nothing will grow, from a 
bed in the garden, and putting good, rich soil in 
its place. When Jesus makes our hearts new, He 
is improving the soil of His garden. Eveiything 
that Jesus loves wiU grow in the soil of the new 
heart 

Well, here is the garden /<mtfe J, and toeededy and 
with its saU improved. What next is to be done f 
Now, we are ready to sow the seed, and put in the 
plants we want to have growing there. Here, we 
want to have a bed of pkiik& ^\A vsR^^-^^fi^SfikSsssd^ 
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and so wg put those ©eeda in. There, we want a 
hed of marigolda and walMowers, and we aow the 
seeds for them* OTCr there, we want to haYe some 
verbenas, and down this walk we want to have a 
large bed of mignonette, so as to perfume all the 
air. On the other side of the walk we want a tulip 
bed, BO we set out the roots of this beautiful plant. 
Under our window we plant a Bweet-brier and a 
hon^Huckle, and in the bed opposite the window 
we set out a great variety of rose-bushes. We can't 
eacpect to have a garden unless we put in the seeds 
and plants that we wish to have growing there. 

But does Jesua do anythmg Uke this in His 
^rden* Certainltf He does. Yuii know when 
Jesus was on earth, among the many beautifol 
parables which He spoke to the people, was one 
about the sower. His disciples didn't under- 
stand it, and came and asked Him to explain it 
to them. In doing this, He told them that He 
Himself was the sower. He told them, also, that 
" the seed was the word of God." The truths of 
the fible are this seed. It is called '' good seed." 
When we read the Bible, and learn the truths it 
teaches, we are sowing this '^ good seed ** in our 
hearts, where it will grow like the different kinds 
of seed that we put in out gai^ena. 
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And then there is one other thing that must be 
done for our garden. It is fenced and weeded, 
the soil is improved, and the seeds and plants 
are put into it. Now it must be watered and 
cared for. Suppose no rain comes down and no 
dew distils upon it, will the seed sown there 
ever spring up and grow ? Never. Or suppose 
the rain should fall, but no warm sun should shine 
upon it, will anything grow there ? No. Some- 
times the gardener lays pipes down in his garden, 
to carry water to different parts of it, so that 
wheur there comes a dry spell in summer he can 
easily water these plants and keep them from 
withering. And then when the seeds spring up, 
and the plants begin to grow, how carefully the 
gardener watches them ! How he loosens the 
soil, and picks out the stones, and tries to keep 
off everything that would hinder the plants from 
growing. 

And just in this way, Jesus waters and cares 
for His garden. His grace is the rain and dew 
that soften the soil of our hearts. His Holy 
Spirit is like the sun that shines on and warms 
them. Jesus has pipes in His garden to cany 
the water of His grace whererrer it is needed. 
The Bible that we wad, Mi6i \»^^ «i:$a&as^ \«^ 
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US, is one of these pipes. The eennons that are 
preached ta us, the prayers that we oBfefj and 
the sacramenta ordained in the Giurch, are all 
precioua, golden pipes, by means of which Jesus 
waters His garden* Aud then our bleiised Sa- 
viour watches carefully over His garden, all the 
time^ to keep anything from hurting the plants, 
or from hindering their growth* 

Thus, we see that the Bunday-aehool may be 
called a gardeu became of whut is dmiefor it. It 
isjenced / it is weeded y the soil is improved ; seeiis 
aitd pkinU aj-e put into it; and it u watered and 
cared for. 

But, then, there is another reason why the 
Sunday-school may be compared to a garden, viz., 
because of what grows in it. 

In a garden we expect to find beautiful flowers 
and delicious fruit. Hoses and lilies, and honey- 
suckles, and pinks, and daisies, and flowers of all 
kinds, are growing there. And fruits, as well as 
flowers, are found in our gardens. Apricots, and 
peaches, and pears, and grapes, and currants, and 
strawberries, and pleasant fruits, of, oh, how many 
kinds, grow and ripen there ! 

And so in the Sunday-school, which is the 
garden of Christ, many sweel ^o^«» wvd ftuits 
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are found growing. Every good feeling that we 
cherish in our hearts is a spiritual flower, and 
every good deed that we perform in our lives is a 
spiritual fruit, which Jesus loves to see blooming 
and ripening in His garden. Let us look at some 
of these. 

Here is a little girl who feels that she is a 
sinner. When she thinks of her sins, she feels 
very sorry. The thought of them makes her 
bosom swell. It brings the tears into her eyes. 
They flow down her cheeks. She bows her head 
and prays thus : " Lord Jesus Christ, be merciful 
to me, a sinner. Create in me a clean heart, and 
renew a right spirit within me." This is repent- 
ance. Eepentance is a spiritual flower. Jesus 
loves to see it. We may compare it to a snow- 
drop. This is a beautiful white flower, which 
springs up before the snow is qidte gone. It 
hangs down its delicate little head, just as if it 
had been doing something wrong, and was sony 
for it. Every boy and girl who repents, ie., who 
is truly sorry for sin, is a spiritual snowdrop in 
the garden of Jesus. 

But, see, here is a crocus. This is a sweet 
flower of a bright yellow colour. like the snow- 
drop, it is one of the eaiVy «^TOi% ^qw^ts*, ^!^ 
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comes out while the ground Is hatd, and the air 
IS cold, and the dry leaves scattered around make 
the garden look very dreary. And then ita 
beantifnl face lottkB so bright and sunshiny, that 
we always think of this flower aa representing 
cheerfulness. 

**Poor Annie/* said a Sunday-school teacher 
one day to a little girl in her class, who had no 
father, and whose mother was very poor and sick, 
" Poor Annie i '^ *' Please, teacher, don*t call me 
poor " floid the little girl ; " why, IVe got a dear 
mother who loves me, and one &hilling ! '^ 
She loved Jesus, and was happy and cheerfulp 
She was a smiling CFOcas in the garden of Jesus. 

The father of a &mily had died very suddenly. 
Shortly after, the minister called to sympathise 
with the widow and her fatherless children in 
their sorrow. As he entered the house, he met 
a bright-eyed little fellow, about four years old. 

" Well, Willie, you have no father now," said 
the minister. " No," said Willie ; <* I haven't 
any father," and his large blue eyes filled with 
tears, '^ but Tve got a mother, though, and I've 
got a James, and a William, and a Lizzie, and a 
HannaJi, naming over all the members of the 
&miljr that were left. Ha^g^, Ottfi^ttoi «^irlt ! 
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there was another crocus in the garden of 
Jesus. 

But see, here is a honeysuckle. It can't stand 
by itself. It must have something to cling to. 
But give it a cord, or pole, or branch to grow on, 
and it will twine itself around it, and cling fast 
to it, and grow finely, and fill all the air with its 
fragrance. Faith, or trust in God, is like the 
honeysuckle. I twines itself around God's pro- 
mise, and clings to that, and then opens its beau- 
tiful fragrant flowers. 

'*What do you do without a mother to tell 
all your troubles to f asked a little girl, who had 
a mother, of one who had lost hera " Mother 
told me who to go to before she died,'' said the 
orphan; ''1 go to the Lord Jesus; He was 
mother's friend, and He's mine." 

'' But Jesus is far off in the sky, and has a great 
many things to attend to ; it's not likely He 'U 
stop to mind you," said the other. 

"I don't know anything about that," replied 
the orphan ; " all I know is. He says He ttnll, and 
thaVs enough for m^." See how the trust of this 
dear child twined itself round God's promise, and 
grew there. Trusty or faith, is the honeysuckle in 
God's garden. 
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And then mnirnfm^Kt i& iJie kmrfg^tam here; 
and hamU^ u Une •w>/^; sod Ja^ is tke mjrtle 
^and modesty is the lily^ — and iimoc^noe ra the 
dm^ ; and ao we m%bt go on all Uirofogh the 
gajden. 

But there Ar^JruiU m Grod's garden ais well as 
flowei^ I said, jou know that good feding^ in 
OUT hearts are the flowers that grow here. The 
fruits that ripen in God's garden are g^^ adi&ns 
in our liYes. Self-denial is one of these fruits. 
Chariitf^ or kindness to the poor ajid sofTemg, is 
another* Ffjrgiven^is to those who injure us m 
another. Palioice is ancitbeir, per$ffim^nce is an- 
nf]]4-^r, pr(yy^r f^r f^ttA's blessing On oniselTes and 
others is another, — and so I might go on and 
mention a great many others. Now, let me give 
you a sample or two of these froits, when they 
become ripe. Here is a sample of the fruit for- 
giveness of injury. 

A slave in one of the West India Islands, was 
noticed by his master veiy carefully watching over 
a poor broken down negro, who had been bought 
with a lot of others some days before. He shared 
his bed with him ; fed him at his own table ; 
carried him into the sunshine when cold, and into 
iAe shade when the son was hot. He ^^a so very 
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kind to him, that his master thought he must be 
a near relation, and he inquired if he were his 
father? 

" No, massa," was the answer. 

" Is he an elder brother V* 

" No, massa." 

" Perhaps he is your uncle, or some other rela- 
tion?" 

"No, massa, no relation; he not even my 
friend.'' 

" Then why are you so kind to him 1" 

" He my enemy, massa," said the slave, " he 
sold me to the slave-dealer ; but my Bible tell me, 
when my enemy hunger, feed him; when he 
thirst, give him drink." What a lovely fruit this 
was! 

Here is an example of submission to God, which 
is another of the finiits that grow in this garden. 
A little girl had been attacked with sudden pain 
in the head, which ended in her becoming blind. 
She was taken to a celebrated eye-doctor, who ex- 
amined her eyes, and then took her mother aside, 
and told her that nothing could be done for her 
daughter. The poor child wanted to know what 
the doctor said about her eyes. Her mother told 
her. " What, mothei \" «xx^3B^^^>(>x<^<^£S^^^^''^«is^ 
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I never more to see the iun^ nor the be&utifiil 
fields and flowers ; nor you, my dear mother^ nor 
my father 1 " She wnmg lier hands in sorrowj and 
wept bitterly, Kothing seemed to give her the 
slightest comfortj till her mother took a poeket 
Bihle from the table, and put it in her hands- 

" What k thia, mother ?^' inquired the poor, 
sorrowing child, 

**It is the Biblej my dear/' said her mother. 
In a moment the poor sufferer became quiet. She 
thought at onceT of one after another of the sweet 
tejcta she had learned in that blessed book She 
paused^ tiu'ned her poor aaghtless eye-baUs towards 
the ceiling, and a sweet, angel-like expression 
played over her face, while she breathed forth in 
earnest, though gently whispering tones, the words 
— " Thy toill be done on earth as it is in heaven,'* 
Ah ! that was a precious fruit ; and just what we 
might expect to. find in God's garden. 

It is surprising what a great amount of excel- 
lent fruit will often grow in this garden from the 
very smallest seed. 

In London, there is a large building called 

Exeter HalL It is used chiefly to hold religious 

meetings and anniversaries in. Once they were 

holding a Sunday-scliool oraorjetoaxY there, A 
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cleig3mian was addressing the children. He told 
them about two bad little boys, whom he had 
once known, and a good little girl, whom he after- 
wards learned to know. One day, this little girl 
was going home from Sunday-school, where she 
had learned to try to be like Jesus, " who went 
about doing good.** On her way home she saw 
two little boys about her own age, quarrelling. 
She went up to them, and told them how wickedly 
they were acting. She made them stop quarrel- 
ling, and finally persuaded them to go to her Sun- 
day-school. The boys were named Jim and Tom. 
The girl was called little Mary Wood. 

" Now, children," said the gentleman, ** would 
you like to see Jim 1" 

With one voice they all shouted, " Yes." 

''Jim, stand up," said the gentleman, looking 
to another part of the platform. A tall reverend- 
looking gentleman dressed in black, and wearing 
a white cravat, arose and looked smilingly upon 
the children. 

** There," said the speaker, '' that is Jim. He 
has been a missionary for several years, in one of 
the South Sea Islands. Now, would you like to 
see Tom?" 

" Yes, yes, sir " was heard «Xi orq^x >^<^\tfssiaR.. 
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" Here be is," said tlie speakeTj Btraightening 
himself lip ; ** h% too^ has be^ a miaaionaiy for 
yeara," 

" And, now, would you liko to see little Mary 
Wood V 

** Yea J yea ; oh, yes I" burst forth in a perfect 
storm of voices. 

" Well I do you see that lady over there, with 
a black velvet bonnet, putting down her veO, and 
blushing like a rose 1 That's little Mary Wood, 
And now I have a secrfit to tell you, Ske is my 
wife / " That good girl sowed a very little seed 
in Qod'a garden. The fruit which it bore was, 
two missionaries to the heathen, with all the 
good resulting from their labours. 

But, prayer is the plant in this garden on 
which the fruit grows most abundantly. Let me 
tell you about the fruit yielded by the prayer of 
a little child. Her name was Minnie. Her home 
used to be a very happy and comfortable one ; 
but her father had taken to drinking. This had 
brought them to great poverty, and almost 
broken her poor mother's heart One evening he 
came home just as Minnie had kneeled down to 
say her prayers. Hearing her little voice, he 
stood still a moment, aa lie enlet^d tlaa room. 
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and listened. The dear cliild was praying thus : 
" O God ! make father leave off his evil ways ; 
make him my own dear father once again. Make 
dear mother's sad looks go away, and make her 
old smile come back ; but Thy will be done ! " 

Minnie's mother burst into tears, as she threw 
her arms around her husband's neck, and said, 
"Oh, my husband, for the sake of that dear 
child, let us all be happy again I " 

The poor man bowed his head and wept. 
Then, clasping his hands, he said, "By the help 
of God, you shall have no more sorrow on my 
accouni" And he kept his word. Dear little 
Minnie's prayer saved her father from going down 
to a drunkard's grave. 

Wasn't that a precious fruit that grew on the 
plant of prayer ? I might give you a great many 
more samples of the same kind. But there is no 
time. I must hasten on to the other part of our 
subject. Perhaps I have said enough to s ew 
why the Sunday-school is called a garden. It is 
called a garden, because of what is done for it ; 
and because of what grows in it. 

But, then, there is another question we were to 
ask about this garden, and that is, What does 
Jesus come into it for ? 
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He comes for thfts tMiigs. One of these is, to 
match the gmwth of the planU, I£ you have a 
bed, which you call your own, in your father's 
garden, you feel a great interest in watehing the 
flowers every day, and seeing how they grow. 
You will go into the garden every morning, and 
notice every new leaf that openS| and every fresh 
bud that appears. If yon find the ground getting 
hard, you wiU looaen it If it be dry, you will 
water it. If one of your plants aeema weak and 
drooping, you will put a stick in for it to lean on. 
If it shofpts out a long, slender branch, you will 
be vety careful to train it in the right direction, 
and to tie it up to the trellis, or to a stronger 
branch of the bush, so as to keep it fix)m trailing 
on the ground. If you find a worm gnawing at 
the root, or insects eating away the leaves of your 
flowers, you will take them away, and do every- 
thing you can to make them grow and flourish. 
And this is just what Jesus does in His garden. 
Only He does a great deal more, and does it 
better, too, than we can. You know we can't be 
all the time in our garden. We are obliged often 
to go away and leave it for hours, and perhaps 
/or days together, Jesus never leaves his garden. 
^e h in it aJl the time. He aajft, m oii'^ ^^<i 
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in the Bible, " I will water it every moment ; lest 
any hurt it, I will keep it night and day," (Isa. 
xxvii. 3.) Jesus is in His garden now. He is 
here this afternoon. He is \a our school every 
Sunday, watching the plants and flowers, whether 
they grow and flourish. He looks to see if we 
are minding our teachers, and listening attentively 
to learn the lessons taught us in His blessed 
Word. Suppose we could see the glorious 
Saviour walking up and down between the 
classes, and watching us, how should we feel ? 
We can't see Him ; but He is here. We can't 
see Him in our school — ^but He is there. He 
says in our text, " I am come into my garden." 
This doesn't mean that he comes once a year — 
but that he is doing it all the time. He is 
always in His garden. He is there, ready to 
hear us when we pray ; ready to help us when 
we need ; ready to guide and comfort and bless 
us. Oh, remember the text whenever you enter 
the school and take your seat in your class. 
Think that you hear Jesus say, '' I am come into 
my garden." He comes to see what flowers are 
opening, — ^what fruits are ripening. He comes 
to watch the gi^owth of the plants. This is one 
thing for which he comes. 
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Ajiotter tiling for wliich He corner, u^ to enjoy 
the beauty of the. fiawen. If you liave a garden, 
and are fond of flowers, yon will find great enjoy- 
ment in it. You take pleasure in walking about 
to watfili tlie seeds as they spring up^ and see the 
new leaves and sprouts shoot forth from the 
plants. When your rose-bujsh begins to bloom, 
what interest yon take in noticing how the buda 
sweli out^ more and more, till at Last they burst 
open, and unfold all tKeir beautiful leaves to your 
sight ! Ton loYe to smeU the sweet fragrance of 
the flowera ; and you love to watch the different 
appearance wMch they present from day to day. 
And now, perhaps, you are ready to aak, but can 
Jesus have any such feelings as these in reference 
to His garden ? Certainly He has. No gardener 
ever took half as much delight in the flowers he 
is raising as Jesus takes in His. Every Christian 
child, and every one who is trying to become a 
Christian, is a flower in the Saviour's garden, and 
nobody can tell how much pleasure Jesus takes 
in watching them. No mother ever loved her 
darling child as Jesus loves His children. It 
says, in two places, in this book of Canticles, 
where our text is, that " He feedeth among the 
lilies" (Cant. ii. 16 ; v\. ^.^ TVi\a ^^-^R^^va^l^afe 
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delight He takes in being among them. You 
know there are two things about a flower which 
are pleasing ; these are, its sweet smell and its 
beautiful colour. It is very pleasing to know 
that Jesus calls children who love and serve Him, 
His flowers. Yes, when we are trying to over- 
come all proud, or angry or selfish feelings, and 
to be kind, and gentle, loving, and obedient chil- 
dren, then we are flowers in the garden of Jesus, 
more pleasing to Him than the most fragrant 
bud is to us, when it blooms in its beauty, and 
fills the air all round with its fragrance. 

We love to do anything that we know will 
give pleasure to our parents and friends ; how 
much more we should love to do what we know 
will be most pleasing to our glorious Saviour. 
He loves, above all things, to see the plants in 
his garden growing and bearing flowers. He 
enjoys the beauty of the flowers. This is what He 
comes into His garden for. Oh, who would not 
wish to be one of the flowers of Jesus ? 

But then there is another thing for which He 
comes into His garden. He comes to gather the 
flowers. When a gardener is walking through 
his garden, if he sees a flower more beautiful 
than the rest, and which pleaae^ Icmcln^y^ \ss^O^^ 
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he will be very likely to pluck that flower from 
tte atem on whicli it is growing, and put it in 
his bosom, where he can admire its beauty and 
enjoy its fragrance ; or, perhapSj if he has a con- 
servatory or greenhouse opening into his parlour 
or study, he will take up the plant which beara 
that sweet flower, and put it in a flower-pot, and 
have it placed among the very choicest flowera in 
his greenhousej where it will be sheltered from 
the frost and the cold air, and will have better 
care taken of it than it can have whOe growing 
out in the garden. 

And does Jesna do anything like this in His 
garden? Certainly He does. You know how 
many dear children die while they are quit^ 
young. Well, what becomes of them? Ah? 
they are the flowers which Jesus has gathered 
and placed in His own bosom, or which He has 
transplanted to the greenhouse of the skies — to 
the garden of the heavenly paradise ! We 
thought they were very sweet when we saw 
their beautiful buds opening here with us. 
And so they were. But what should we think 
if we could see them now, as they are bloom- 
ing and flourishing in the Saviour's garden 
above f Let me give yoxi a Ict? ««ai\\fc^ q£ 
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these gathered flowers which Jesus has taken to 
Himself. 

I was reading the other day of a little boy, 
only two years old, who had been taught to put 
up his baby-hands and offer his little prayer to" 
Jesus. When dying, he looked at his father and 
said, "By-by, pa: baby going to sleep;" and 
then he shut his little eyes, never to open them 
again till the angeFs trumpet shall waken him. 

There was another little boy, three years old, 
who was just sinking into the arms of death. He 
said to his father, who was standing by his side : 
" Father, there is beyond the sky a heaven of joy 
and love 1 " 

There was another, a blind boy, who looked up 
as he was dying, and said : '^ I see a light ; it 's 
heaven — ^it's heaven!" 

There was a little vSunday-school boy who, when 
taken sick, was at first a&aid to die. Turning to 
his mother, he said : " The valley of death is very 
dark ; mother, wont you go with me ]" His poor 
mother couldn't say a word ; she could only burst 
into tears. The little fellow then put his face 
towards the wall and prayed. Presently he turned 
to his sorrowing mother with a sweet look, and 
said ; " Mother, the valley \sEiL\. ^^ \3kss^ > ^^'^ 
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Jesufi is with me. I can go now," And tlien he 
died. 

little Annie T. died when she was three yeara 
and three months old.- On her de^th-bed ebe 
called for her father. When he came to ber bed- 
side she eaid : '* Pray — read/' " What shall I 
read 1 " asked her father, *' Abont Jesus," was 
her reply* When he had finiahed, she said: 
" Sing, singj of Jesus." When they stopped, she 
cried, " More, more of Jesua," And as she sank in 
death the words which they heard lingering iu 
whispers on her lips were ; ** Jesus, Jesus !" 

James B. Jones died when he was nine years 
old. Before he died, he said to his parents : " I 
am so happy I know not what to do. Gk)d loves 
me, and has pardoned all my sins for Jesus's sake. 
Who would have thought that God would be so 
kind to such a little boy as I am. Oh, I am so 
happy — I am so happy!" And thus Jesus 
gathered this sweet flower to himsel£ 

I might go on, for ever so long, giving you 
samples of these gathered flowers, which Jesus 
has taken to Himsel£ AU these that I have 
spoken of, thus far, have been gathered from other 
parts of our Saviour's garden. If there were time, 
/ could tell you oi mooy d^^^x ^cwsi^^o^^xa that 
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Jesus has gathered from my own part of the Sun- 
day-school garden ; and every faithful minister of 
Jesus could do the same. The names of many 
sweet children who have glorified Jesus in their 
happy deaths, are fresh in our memories. ^ 

And then how many, younger than these, baby- 
flowers, just in the bud, Jesus has gathered from 
our gardens ! These were too young to be in 
school ; but they belonged to Jesus, and He has 
gathered them to Himself. I think I see them 
now, with their sweet angel-like faces, as we took 
our last look, before the coffin-lid was screwed 
down upon them. But they are all with Jesus now. 
They areflowers which He has takenfrom our garden 
down here, to have them near Himself in heavea 

Jesus comes into His garden to woJUh the growth 
of the flowers — to enjoy the heaviy of the flowera 
— and to gather the flowers to Himself 

Now let us see if we can recollect the important 
parts of this sermon. The text is in Canticles v. 
1, " I am come into my garden." The sermon is 
about Jestts coming into His Gabben. We have 
considered the Sunday-school as the garden of 
Jesus ; and then we had two questions — Whg is the 
Sunday-school like a garden? And what does 
Jesus come into it for ? 
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In answering the first question, w© aai 
Sundny-school Ls like a garden, because of what ^ 
done for tl It is fenced — and weeded — the $oU u 
impmved — seeds and pianis are put into it — and 
it is watered and cared for. 

The Sundap-xchoal is like a gard^n^ aho^ became 
qf iff hat grows in if, TbL^ flowers andfidts. 

In answering the other question, we eaid thai 
Jesus comes into His garden to watch the growth 6^ 
the flowers— 4^ enjog the beauig of the Jlomert — 
and to gather the flowers to Himself 

NoWj my dear children, there are two things I 
wish you especially to rememher in connexion 
with this subject. Rememher what God expects 
ii8 to do for others, God expects us to get others 
into His garden. How many children there are 
in our own land, and in other lands, who have no 
Sunday-school, no Bibles, no teachers. They are 
not in God's garden. They are out in the broad 
common of the world. God wants us to help to 
bring them into his garden. And when we make 
our offerings to send the Bible to those children 
and have them taught and cared for, then we are 
doing just what God desires us to do. You know 
our Saviour said to His disciples, " Freely ye have 
received, freely give." And H^e aaya the same to 
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US. Then let us be very thankful to Him for 
bringing us into His garden, and let us try all 
we can to bring others in also. This is what God 
expects us to do for others. Remember this. 

And then remember , ioOy what God expects us to 
do for ourselves. He expects us to take good care 
of our part of the garden. Every one of you, my 
dear children, has a bed in God's garden to take 
care o£ Your own heart is that bed. Oh, be 
sure that you take good care of it Put plenty of 
good seed in it. Be careful in reading and trying 
to understand God's word. That is the good seed. 
And be careful to keep the weeds out of your 
garden bed. Remember, if you give way to proud 
feelings, or peevish, fretful, angry feelings ; if you 
are selfish, or untruthful, or disobedient, then you 
are letting great, ugly weeds spring up, and grow 
in your part of God's garden. Watch for the 
weeds, oh, watch for the weeds. PuU them up 
at once. Don*t let them stay a moment after you 
find them ; and pray God for Jesus's sake to keep 
the weeds from growing in your hearts. Prayer 
has a wonderful power to keep these weeds from 
growing. 

I was reading lately of a dear little ^1 wha 
had a cross little "biottiet. Ot^a ^«:^ V^ ^^ussi^*^ \ 
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his sister. His mother was going to punish hliatl 
for it But Mary, luB sister, said ; " Pleaae, 
niotherj don't punish him ; I think I can teach 
him not to strike me agab/' She took him out 
of the room. Her mother ^ent after them to 
see what she would do. Maiy went viith him 
into another room and closed the do on Then 
ehe made him kneel down bj a chair^ and she 
knelt by hia side, and offered this sweet, simple 
piayer over him, " O Lord, forgive my little 
brother for striking me. Give him a new heart 
that he may not strike me any more j and if 
he does strike me, or push me, put it into my 
heart not to strike him back, but to say, * Don't 
do so, little brother.' Lord, hear me for Jesus' 
sake. Amen 1" Ah, that little girl knew how to 
keep the weeds out of her garden-bed. Follow 
her example. Then your garden will flourish, and 
Jesus will look on it and come into it with plea- 
sure. 
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"Jesus . . . went about doing good."— Acts x. 38. 
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" Jesus . . . went about doing good." — Acts x. 38. 

What a beautiful description this is of the life 
of Jesus ! When we hear of any great man, we 
always want to know how he lived, and what he 
used to do. General Washington was a great 
man, and all young people like to read or hear 
about him. We don't get tired of the interest- 
ing stories told of him. We like to hear of the 
boy Gkorge Washington, — about the hatchet 
and the cherry tree, — and how he wouldn't tell 
a lie. We like to hear about his giving up 
being a midshipman, when he wanted to be one 
so very much, because he was unwilling to do any- 
thing that would make his mother feel unhappy. 
We like to read about George Washington when 
a young colonel fighting the Indians, and how the 
Indian warrior took aim at him, ever so many 
times in one day, and tried to kill him, but found 
he couldn't do it. And we like to read of Wash- 
ington, the commaiideT-m-ci\i\fci q1 ^^ ^sxaavsRaxv 
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srnuea, in the dArkest dijs of the RGYolutionai^ , 
war, when he used to go all alone by himself in 
the aiiow-<?overed woods, and kneel down and 
pray that God would shew him w^tat to do, and 
help him t^ save the country. 

And then there was Betijatnia Franklin^ the 
great philosopher — and Christopher Colmnbna, , 
the great diicoverer — and Peter the Great of 
Bufifiia^ — and Alfred the Great of England, and 
multitodes of other distingubhed men. We like 
to read about them, and find out how thej used to 
lives ^KaKJS tbej were great men. But you may 
put these, and ail the other great men that eTer- * 
lived J all together, and yet, when you come to 
compare them with Jesus, they are only just like 
one of the tiniest little stars you see shining in 
the sky at night, when compared with the sun. 
Jesus was the wisest, and the best, and the greatest 
man that ever lived. He was God as well as 
man. He lived on earth not for Himself, but for 
us. He lived on earth for you and me. He came 
to do good to you and me, as well as to the Jews 
who lived 1800 years ago. Oh, surely then, it is 
worth while for us to think and talk about Him. 
"Jesus . . went about doing good." This 
needs no explanation. It \s \«ry ^Y^aaxv ^\id 
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simple. Why, I suppose every one of these 
Infant School children knows what it means to 
" go about doing good." " Jesus . . . went about 
doing good/* because He loved to do good, and 
because He was so able to do it. He could do good 
as no one else in the world ever could. He 
hadn't much money. For though He made the 
world, and all things in it, yet when He was here, 
on earth, He was so poor that He said, " The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
His head." But though He had no money to give 
away, He could do good in hundreds of other 
ways. He could heal the sick, whatever their 
diseases were. • He could make the blind see, and 
the deaf hear, and the lame walk. He could 
raise the dead to life again in a moment. He 
could feed thousands of people with two or three 
small loaves of bread, and then have more bread 
left, when they were done, than there was before 
they began. 

But there is another reason why " Jesus . . , 
went about doing good." He did it to shew tts how 
to live. We read in one place in the New Testa- 
ment, that He " left us an example that we should 
follow his steps," (1 Pet* \i. ^\J^ ^'-"^^b^^ia. ^ . 
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went about doing good," in order to shew yon 
and me, and all people, Iiow we oogfat to live. 
And this is what I wish to talk to you aboat this 
afternoon. When yon go home from charch, if 
anybody asks yon what was the sermon about I 
tell them it was abont the best ways of doing good. 
I wish to speak to yon abont /oicr ways in which 
we should all tiy to be doing good. 

The firgt way in which we should try to do 

good is by BECOSOXG christians OUBSELYSa 

True Christians are the most useful people in 
the world. They are doing good all the time. 
You know that many of our houses and other 
large buildings, have iron-rods running from above 
the top of the chimney, along tl^e sides of the 
building down into the ground. What are those 
rods called 1 Lightning-rods. Often, when 
thunder storms come up, we hear of houses being 
struck by lightning. Sometimes these houses are 
very much injured, and the people living in them 
are killed. Those lightning-rods are intended to 
protect the houses. They carry the lightning oflT, 
into the ground, and prevent it from doing any 
harm. Lightning-rods are very useful things. 
And true Christians are like lightning-rods. 
When Ood ia angry with mcka^ ^^Q^Vi i«t ^Jasa 
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sins, He is often kept from punishing them, on 
account of the good Christians — the p^raying 
people — who live among them. 

You remember reading in the Bible about 
Sodom and Gomorrha. The inhabitants of those 
cities were so wicked that God said He would 
destroy them. Abraham prayed for those cities 
because he had a nephew, Lot, living there. He 
asked God to be pleased not to destroy them, if 
He found ten righteous persons there ; and God 
promised that He would not, if He found that 
number of good people there. But Lot was the 
only good man found there. So Lot was sent 
away, and then those guilty cities were burned 
up. K there had been ten Christians in Sodom, 
they would have acted like lightning-rods to those 
cities, and have saved them. 

You know how useful the light is which shines 
out from the sun. Well, Jesus compares Christians 
to the light. He said to His disciples, " Ye are 
the light of the world." If we were travelling 
along a dangerous road, full of pits and precipices, 
the light would be very useful to shew us where 
the road lay, and how we might keep out of the 
pits along the road. Now, in living in this world, 
we are travelling alon^ «i lo^'^ *OaaJ^ Ss» "^^^^^ ^ 
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dangers. But true Christians are the only (mes 
who c^ see these dangers, and know how to 
avoid them. God teaches them this by His blessed 
Spirit And for this reason they are compared to 
the light. And if we would be like lights in 
the world, shewing people the dangers that are 
about 'them, and how they may escape those 
dangers, and get to heaven at last, then we must 
become true Christians. This means that we must 
have our wicked hearts changed, and learn to love 
Jesus, and be like Him. To be a Christian is to be 
like Jesus. Being baptized and belonging to the 
Church won't make us true Christians, unless our 
hearts are changed, and we are taught to love 
Jesus. And we never can begiu to do good, in 
the right way, until we become Christians our- 
selves. Here, for instance, is a watch. A watch 
is a very useful thing. It is useful to tell the 
time of day. The inside of the watch is fiill of 
works. In the midst of these works is what is 
called the mainspring. It is the mainspring 
which makes the watch go and keep good time. 
But suppose the mainspring of my watch is 
broken, will it keep time 1 No. Well, then, if 
J want my watch to go about with me " doing 
being useful, wbat m\is\. 1 do ^\\k \t \ 
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Take it to the watchmaker, and get a new main- 
spring put in it. But you and I are just like a 
watch. Our hearts are like the mainspring. A 
wicked heart is like a broken mainspring. If 
you have a wicked heart, a heart that has not 
been changed, you cannot begin to be useful, or 
to "go about doing good" in the right way. 
You must take your heart to Jesus, and ask 
Him to change it : to give you a new heart ; 
to put a new mainspring in the broken watch 
of your souL Then it will be ready to keep 
time, to do good, or to be useful in the right way. 
And you need not wait till you grow up to be 
men and women before you do this. You may 
do it now. 

One day, a lady was teaching a class of little 
girls in Sunday-schooL She was talking to them 
about the very thing of which I am now speak- 
ing to you. " My dear children,*' she said, " how 
soon may we give our hearts to Glod, and become 
true Christians f They didn't answer at first. 
Then she spoke to them one by one. Turning to 
the oldest scholar in the class, she asked, " What 
do you say, Mary 1 " 

" When we are thirteen." 

"What do you say, Jan^V* 




" When we are ten.** 

** What do you say, Sus^a ?'* 

" When we are six." 

At last she came to little LHJie, the youngest 
scholar iu the cksa ^H 

** Well, Lillie/* she snid, " and liDW soon do jJ^^ 
think we may give our hearts to God V* 

*' Just as si>on as we feel that we are sinnerSi 
and know who God ia 1" said Lillie* 

How beautiful an answer that was 1 and hoit 
true ! Yes, '' ujs soon as you fe^l that you are a 
sinner and know who God ia," yon may give Him 
your heart, and become a Christian. 

This is the first wmj in which tve should trt/ to 
he doing good, by becoming Christians ourselves. 

But the second way in which we are to do good^ 

is by TRYING TO MAKE OTHERS CHRISTIANS. 

Suppose you were travelling through a hot 
sandy desert, with a company of friends. You 
have no water, and are almost perishing from 
thirst. You separate from one another, and go 
in different directions searching for water. Pre- 
sently you find a spring of clear, cool, beautiful 
water. You kneel down and take a nice long 
drink. And, then, what would be the next 
thing you wovid do? Why, at Wi^ tc>^ o^ ^owr 
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voice you would cry out. " Water ! water ! 
Come this way ; — here is water !" You would 
want your friends to come, and drink of the 
water that had refreshed you. And this is just 
the way we should feel when we become Christians 
ourselves. We should want ' to have our friends 
and others become Christians too. We should 
feel just as the little heathen girl did in England. 
She had been taken from the island of New Zea- 
land to England with the children of some mis- 
sionaries, to be educated. While there she became 
a Christian. Before this she was so pleased with 
living in England that she didn't care about going 
back to her own country. But as soon as she 
learned to love Jesus, she became very anxious to 
go home j and when some of her friends tried to 
persuade her to stay where she was, she said : 
" Do you think I can keep the good news to 
myself 1 No ; I want to go home and tell my 
friends there about Jesus." 

She was trying to do good in this second way 
that we are now speaking of. 

Some time ago an old man gave his heart <« 
Jesus, and became a Christian. Soon after this, 
he began to think how he could make himself 
useful and be doing good. "EL^V^i^ ^ ^^aS^Taasss 
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fHendB who "were teiy wicked men, H© was very 
anxioTia that these should become Christiaiia too. 
He made out a Hat of the names of his old asso- 
ciates. When he had finished this liat, and counted 
it over, he found that it eontaiued one hundred 
and sixteen names. Some of these were iufidek, 
same were drunkards, and gome were among the 
worst men in the town where he Uved He begaji 
to pray for these people. He talked to them when 
he had an opporttinitj, and gave them tracts and 
good books to read. Some refused to listen to 
him, and others made fun of him ; but atill he 
went on praying and working for them^ and try- 
ing to do them good. And what wag the residt t 
Why, witliin two years from the tune when that 
old man became a Christian, one hundred of the 
persons whose names were on his list had become 
Christians too ! _That was doing good indeed i 

A Christian gentleman was travelling on a 
steamboat. He took some tracts out and scat- 
tered them about for the passengers to read 
Many were glad to get them, and read them 
carefully. But one gentleman was there who 
disliked religion and religious people very much. 
He took one of the tracts and doubled it up, 
and then deliberately toot ouY. \^ ^^\JLm£e and 
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cut it all up into little pieces. He then held up 
his hand and scattered the pieces over the side of 
the boat, to shew his contempt for religion. 
When he had done this he saw one of the pieces 
sticking to his coat. He picked it off, and loobjd 
at it a moment before throwing it away. On one 
side of that bit of paper was only one word. It 
was the word " God!^ He turned it over, and on 
the other side was the word " Eternity." He 
threw away the bit of paper. He got rid of 
that easily enough — ^but those two solemn words, 
" God" and " Eternity," he could not get rid of. 
He tried drinking — he tried gambling — to drive 
those words from his mind ; but it was of no use. 
They haunted him wherever he went, and he never 
had any comfort till he became a Christian. That^ 
little piece of paper, with those two words upon 
it, was the means of his conversion. 

But now let me tell you a story to shew you 
how a Sunday-school scholar may do good in the 
way of which I am speaking. Little Mary was a 
Sunday-school scholan Her mother was dead, 
and she tried to take her place in the family as 
much as she could. Her father never went to 
church, but to Mary's great grief was getting ixsA^k 
the way of going to t\iQ \«veai ^\» \sv^gci^, «»Sw 
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&e got up i£ wisalnkoet the 
^ ^ ■ He read it over— 
''Fxp^ wcm't yoa be a Chnstian!'' He tore it 
in little pieces, and throiriiig it on the floor, 
stamped on it with his feet 

Mary was soziy, bat she didn't giTe np. The 
next night she wrote again — ^^Papa, do be a 
Christian V* and left it in the same place. Her 
father read it He was angiy, bat did not tear it 
as before ; he pat it in his pocket and went oat. 
All that day the words were ringing in his ears — 
" Papa, do be a Christian !" They made him 
think of his mother and the prayers she taoght 
him, and his heart began \o ««l&«s\. 'YXsiax. \^vge^. 
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Mary wrote on another slip of paper — "Papa, 
won't you be a Christian ? — tell Mary/' In the 
morning she was up very early, and busy about 
the breakfast, but listening with a beating heart 
to the sounds that came from her father's room. 
She heard the bit of paper rustle in his hands, — 
and then these words ; " Mary ! — where are you, 
Mary V In a moment she was sobbing in her 
father's arms, with her face close to his, feeling, I 
cannot tell you how happy. That was the begin- 
ning of a great change in her home. Her father 
soon became a Christian. Mary was a feeble little 
girl, yet she was the means of doing a great deal 
of good. 

The second way of doing good is by trying to 
make others Christians. 

The third way of doing good is hy helping the 

SICK AND POOR. 

When Jesus was on earth, while ready to do 
good to all men. He was always especially ready 
to help the poor. He kept company with them 
more than with the rich. He did everything in 
His power to help and comfort them. He told 
His disciples that whenever they did a kindness 
to one of His poor He would consider it as done 
to Himself. He said that even " «• ^\x^ ^1 ^^^ 
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water" given to one of tBem would be remembered 
and rewarded by Hinx, And the apostle Jamea 
tella us that a great part of true religion coiisiflta 
in "Ttaithig the fatherless and widows;*' that 
mean^, the poor and the sick, in their affic- 
tion, and in trying to help and comfort them. 
How aingular it h that we find poor people every- 
where 1 God might have made the world without 
having poor people in it. But He thought it best 
to have poor people. He aaya in the Bible — " I 
will leave in the midat of you an afflicted and poor 
people/' One reason why God does this is, that 
we might have an opportunity of ^' doing good *' 
by trying to help and comfort tlie ])oor and 
afflicted. And this is a work that every one can 
help in. Young people are apt to think that it is 
only their fathers and mothers, and persons who 
are grown up, who can do good by visiting and 
helping poor and sick people. But this is a great 
mistake. Children can do good in this way as 
well as grown people. 

Let me tell you what good a little girl did, in 
the way of which I am now speaking, and then 
you can see what you may do, if you are willing 
to try. 

Mary Parsons was a bngbt, Imli^^y little girL 
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And the reason why she was so happy was, that 
she was always trying to do good to somebody. 
One day a lady, who lived in their neighbourhood, 
called in to see Mary's mother. This lady had 
just been visiting a poor old woman who lived not 
far off from them, and she stepped in to talk about 
her. The poor old woman was eighty-six years 
old. She lived by herself in a dark, damp cellar. 
She had no money, and no relatives, and - had 
nothing to live on but what the kind neighbours 
sent in to her, from time to time. Mary listened 
with great interest while the lady was speaking, 
and then she said, " mother, please let me carry 
her over some breakfast and dinner every day : 
we have so much left, much more than she could 
eat." Mary was so earnest about it that her 
mother said she might do it And there you 
might have seen this little girl, after breakfast 
and after dinner each day, filling a small basket 
with nice things from the table, and carrying them 
down the street to old Mrs Gordon. Many a fine 
apple, and peach, and plum, and pear she slipped 
into the basket for the poor old woman. 

No matter how anxious her little sisters were 
for Mary to play with them ; no matter whether 
it was hot or cold, wet or dTy,"^^^^ wK^^-t ^n. 



tire4 and never forgot to haT© the breakfast and 
dinner ready for he? old friend* Sometimes she 
would take the Bible and read some of its beauti- 
ful chapters, for the poor woman was almost Hiudj 
and to hear God^s precious Word read was a great 
comfort to lien Sometimes Mary would take her 
doll's frocks and sit do^n by her iide, aad chat 
away merrily to amuse her. 

And haw do you suppose old Mrs Gfordoa felt 
towards this dear child for all her kindness t 
Whea she was speaking about her one day, her 
eyes filled with tears, as she said, " Oh, she bringa 
a ray of auEsMne with her, every time she comeSj 
and it seems to brighten mj dark room long after 
she is gone. God bless her ! She is one of the 
dear lambs of Jesus, I am sure.'* . 

Now you see how beautifully Mary was doing 
good in this third way that I am speaking of. 
Yet Mary Parsons was only eight years old when 
she began to do this. Is there no poor old 
woman, or sick and hungry child in your neigh- 
bourhood, to whom you can take food from your 
table that would not be missed ? " Jesus went 
about doing good." See if you can't follow His 
example in this third way, hy helping the sick and 
JH?OK 
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The fourth and last way of doing good, of 
which I would speak, is by being kind to all. 

Jesus was all the time speaking kind words, 
and doing kind things. See, there He is entering 
into a city called Nain. As he draws near, there 
is a funeral coming out. The dead person is a 
young man, " the only son of his mother, and she 
is a widow." Ah ! how sad and sorrowful she 
feels, as she follows her darling boy to the grave ! 
How lonely she will feel when she goes back to 
her empty house ! Her heart is almost broken. 
Jesus knows how she feels. He pities her. With 
a kind and tender voice He says to her, " Weep 
not." But how can she help weeping when her 
only son is dead ? Jesus knows this. So he 
stops the funeral. He goes up to the corpse and 
says, " Young man, I say unto thee, arise." In a 
moment he opens his eyes. He gets, up, and 
Jesus gives him back, alive, to the arms of his 
rejoicing mother. Ah ! that was doing good in- 
deed ! We can't do good in that way. True. 
But we can dg good by kindness in many ways. 

One day, a gentleman saw two boys going 
along one of the streets in New York. They 
were barefooted. Their clothes were i:^^^^ %aiyflp^ 
dirty, and tied together by pieces oi «X.T«i%. ^^f'^B 
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of the bop was perfectly Iiappy over a half- 
withered "btmcb of flowers which he had just 
picked up ID the street *' I say, Billy," said he 
to his companioo, ** wasn't soioebody real gocvd to 
drop these *ere posies jest where I could find 
them — and they're so pooty and nice I Look 
sharp, Billy, mebby youll find sometbing bimeljy.'* 
Presently the gentleman heard his merry voice 
again, sayings ** jolly I Billy, if here aint most 
half a peach, and 'taint much dirty neither. 
'Cause you hain^t found nothin^ you may bite 
first" Billy was just going to take a very little 
taste of it, when his companion said, " Bite bigger ^ 
BiU§^ mebby we'U find another ^fore long," 
What a noble heart that poor boy had in spite of 
his rags and dirt ! He was " doing good " in the 
fourth way that we are speaking o£ There was 
nobody for him to be kind to but his companioi: 
in poverty — the poor ragged boy at his side 
But he was shewing him all the kindness in hi 
power when he said, " Bite bigger, Billy." Ther^ 
was nothing greedy, nothing selfish about that 
boy. His conduct shews us how even a pooi 
ragged beggar boy can do good by shewing kind« 
DesB. 
''Bite bigger, Billy, — me\>Vj -^^W ^\i^ ^w 
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other 'fore long." Who can help admiring the 
noble heart of that poor boy? I would rather 
have that bo/s kind and generous spirit than 
have a monarch's crown upon my head without 
it. " Bite bigger, Billy ; " think of these words 
if you are ever tempted to be unkind or selfish 
to your companions. 

I remember reading not long ago about a man 
and his wife who were known to live very un- 
happily together. They were said to be the most 
quarrelsome people in the whole village in which 
they lived. They wouldn't bear the least thing 
from each other. Like a cat and dog, there was 
a constant snarling, and growling, and quarrelling 
between them. But all at once it was observed 
by some of their neighbours *that a great change 
had passed over them. They didn't quarrel any 
more. No harsh, cross words passed between 
them. Instead of this, they were observed to be 
gentle and kind to each other, and their house, 
from being a scene of constant strife, became the 
home of peace and happiness. Of course this 
excited a good deal of surprise in the neighbour- 
hood. Everybody was wondering what had hap- 
pened to old Mr and Mrs Snarling. 

At last an old lady in \)cv^ tv^\^s^^>w^^^^^ 
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wliom we may call Mias Inqmaitivej felfc that i 
eouldn^t Btand it any longer. She must find out 
what it was. So abo piiid a vmt to their house 
and said, ** Mra Snarling, everybody in the village 
is talking ahout the wonderful change which has 
come over you and your husband. But nobody 
Heems to know what it *s owing to ; ^ I thought 
I would just come in and a^^k you what it is wMch 
has produced this change ? " 

" I am glad to aee you, Slisa InquiaitiTe,*' aaid 
Mrs Snarling, " the chAnge, I assure you, has been 
a veiy happy one to U3> It haa been brought 
about by two b^an^' 

" Two bears ! ^' exclaimed llisa InquisitiTe, lift- 
ing up her hands in astonishment. 

" Yes, two bears ; and Tm very glad they ever 
came into our house." 

" But what in nature do you mean 1 " 

" I mean two Scripture bears." 

" Two Scripture bears ! why, you puzzle me 
more and more." 

" It's true, though." 

" I don't remember reading in Scripture of any 
two bears, except those that ate up the wicked 
children, who mocked the prophet Elisha, and 
tbeymnat have been dead\oii^ ^o." 
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" Yes ; but there are two other bears mentioned 
in Scripture.*' 

" Pray tell me where they are spoken of — ^for 
Pm sure I don't recollect 'em." 

"We read about one of them in Gal. vi. 2, 
where it says, *Bear ye one another's burdens.' 
And we read about the other in Ephes. iv. 2, 
where it says, * Forbearing one another in love.' 
Their names are — Bear and Forbear." 

" Well, I'm sure ! " said Miss Inquisitive, and 
away she went home. 

The simple meaning of it was, that Mr and Mrs 
Snarling had become Christians, and had taken 
these two Scripture bears home to live with them. 
How I wish you would all take these two bears 
home with you this afternoon. Yes, and keep 
them there. Let them stay in the nursery — in the 
dining-room — ^in the chamber where you sleep— 
and in the play-room. Take them with you when 
you go to school — make them your companions 
wherever you go. They make no noise. They cost 
nothing to keep. They can do no harm — ^but they 
may do a great deal of good. Oh, if these two 
bears were only allowed to come into every house, 
and dwell there, how much trouble and sorrow it 
would prevent I and how muck g^ioi-V^ TNQ>di^ ^^^^X 
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Wow we have spoken of f our w^ 
we may do good ; — h^ becoming CM 
B€lve& ; hy trifing to tnahe others Ch\ 
helping iii^ dch and poor; and h^ I 
all 

"Jeans went al^ont doing good" 
pray tliat God may gire its grace to 
HinL We may make a suitable pra 
Bubjecf out of tlie words of the liymn 
ns to look to JesnSj and aay ; — 

" Thy fair example may we tiace 

To teach ua wtiot wo ought to b@ j 

Make ub by Thy traaaformiog: grace 

DeiLT Saviour 3 daily more like TI 
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" Jesus . . . said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive." — Acts xx. 35. 

Our text for last month's sermon told us what 
Jesus did. He " went about doing good." Our 
text to-day tells us what Jesus said. He said, " It 
is more blessed to give than to receive." It is 
very pleasant to hear people talk about things 
with which we know that they are well acquainted ; 
but if a person attempts to speak to us on some 
subject, which we are sure beforehand that he 
knows nothing at all about — ^why, nobody wants 
to hear him. Suppose some one should give 
notice that he was going to deliver a lecture about 
the way in which houses are built in the moon ; 
would you care about going to hear him 1 No. 
And why not ? You would say, at once, " The 
man doesn't know anything about that." But 
suppose that an Arctic voyager, after he had 
spent two winters near the North Pole, should 
have given notice that \i^ ^Su^ ^'^^xi^ ^^'^ V^^xsk^^ 
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about the Polar regions, aliouldn't we all have 
been very anxious to go and hear him? Yes, 
for we should eay, ** Ho has been there himself, 
and he knows all about those regions." We like 
to hear people speak of thiuga which we are sure 
that they understand. 

Well, when Jesus said, " It is more blessed to 
give than to receive/* did He understand what He 
was speaking about J Yes, He undejratood it 
welL He knew all about it. And everything 
tliat Jeaua said was true. And nothing was eyer 
more true than these words of our text Some 
people don't believe that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive j but Jesus says it is so ; and He 
knows best. 

Our sermon to-day will be about the blessedness 
of giving, 

I wish to give you three reasons why it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. The first reason 

is — THAT IT IS MOEE LIKE GoD. 

God is the greatest of all givers. It teUs us in 
one place, in the Bible, that He is " the giver of 
every good and perfect gift." It tells us in another 
place that He " giveth to all, life and breath and 
all things." Who gave us our hands to work 
witbl God. Who ga^e ua out i^^t to walk 
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with ? God. Who gave us our ears to hear, and 
our tongues to talk with ? God. Who gave us 
our minds to think, and our hearts to love with ? 
God. Who gave us these lungs to breathe with ? 
God. And who gives us the air, fresh and good, 
which we are breathing through these lungs all 
the time? God. We wake up every morning 
and find the beautiful light coming into our win- 
dows; — who gives us the light? God. Yes, 
God has been giving light to the world for six 
thousand years, and in all that time He has never 
stopped giving for a single moment. We sit down 
to our tables, three times a day, when we are 
hungry, and there is good nourishing food for us 
to eat. Who gives us that food ? God. We go out 
in the summer time to take a long walk. The sun 
is hot, and the road is dusty. After a while we 
become very thirsty. Our tongues are parched, 
our throats are dry ; we long for a drink of water. 
Presently we come to a spring. There is a shady 
dell by the road-side. Beautiful green moss covers^ 
the rocks around the spring. At the foot of the 
rocks is a large, natural basin of clear, cool, 
crystal water. In the middle of the basin we see 
the fountain bubbling up through the clean white 
sand and little pebbles at the bottom. '^'^ ^ 
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down and drink. How cool ! tow sweet I how r^?- 
freaMng it is ! Wlio gives us this nice cool water f 
God. Yes, God givijs na our health- — our strength 
—OUT clothes' — our Mend* — our teachers- — our 
parents- — <>ur homes— our churches— our miimtei'S 
— OUT Bibles. We cajin^^t mention a singb thing 
we have that ia necessary for ua, or that helps to 
make ns comfortable^ that does not come from 
God, The Bible tella ns that God "gives UB 
richly all filings to enjoy.'' 

I was reading lately of a little boy who was 
trying to be like God, hy hehig a giver He 
loved to give. He would go to his father some^ 
times batf ^ dozen timtta in a doy, with his bright 
eye sparkling, and his little round face all in a 
glow, and say, " Pa, I want a penny to give to a 
poor beggar at the door," or, "to the organ-grinder/' 
or, "to the little girl that wants cold victuals." 
And then, on Sunday mornings, he would come 
and ask for something for the Sunday-school 
Missionary Society, and for many other things. 
His father wanted him to form the habit of 
giving, while he was young, and so he always 
let him have what he wanted, for these good 
objects. 
Bat one day when he cam^ to aak for some- 
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thing, his father said to him, " My son, don't you 
think you give away a great deal of money 1" 

" Why, yes, Pa," said he, " and I do so love to 
give." 

"But then you come to me for all you give. 
It 's not your ovm money that you are so liberal 
with." 

This seemed to be a new thought to the little 
fellow, and he turned away to his play, perplexed 
a little by what his father had said to him. Pre- 
sently, however, he came running back. 

" Papa," he asked, ** who gives you the money 
that you give away ?" 

" I earn it by hard labour, my son." 

" But who gives you strength to labour with. 
Pa ?" asked the little fellow. 

" God gives us our strength," said his father. 

" And, Pa, haven't you often told me that Gfod 
gives us everything?" 

" Yes, my son, every good thing we have God 
gives us." 

" Well, Pa, I love to give away the money you 
give me, dont you love to give away the money God 
gives you ?" 

The father hugged the little prattler in his ^^ 
arms and kissed him*, gwv^\iYai'^V^V^^^5^^*^fl^^^ 

^ \ 
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and let Imn ga And thea that father ^ 
to think over the questioQ which hk deal 
had asked hinL like a great mamj other | 
he had forgotten that the money which I 
was not his own^ but God*s^ All the moi 
the world belongs to God, In one place ^ 
Bible God say% " The gold ia mine and thft 
is mine," (Hag. ii 8.) God doesn't giTeiiBi 
to keep : He onlj lendg it to us, to nse fop 
and to do good with it. And when we i) 
will call ns to give Him an account of the t 
have made of it. God loves to give, and Mi 
to have Hia people give God is such a wi 
fid Giver, that when He found we couldi 
Bayed, or be happy in any other way, '* Hi 
His only begotten Son" to die for US* And 
we learn to give, and love to ^v'e, we becon 
God in thia respect, 

" It ia more blessed to give than to rec 
then, because it u more like God. 

This 13 our first reason. 

The second reason t*, that it is MORE ub 

"We can do more good by giving than by rece 

Suppose God should stop giving for just ont 

what would be the conseqaence 1 We shon 

///a i^rerything would perisk, T\\ft viCiild 
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whole universe would go to ruin. Only think, 
then, how useful it is to us, that God is a giver ! 
Giving is more nseful to otjbselves than re- 
ceiving j and it is more useful to others too. 

Now, everybody will admit that it is more use- 
to others to give than to receive ; but that it is 
more useful to ourselves, as well as to others, may 
not appear quite so plain. Yet it is true. 

For instance, suppose I want to have my arm 
become very strong. I ask one of my friends 
what is the best way to make my arm strong? 
He says to me, '^ Carry it in a sling, and don't use 
it at alL When you use your arm, you waste its 
strength, and the more you use it the weaker it 
will get. But if you carry it in a sling without 
using it, it will become stronger every day." Well, 
I take his advice. I put my arm in a sling, and 
don't use it for anything. But I find, after a 
while, that my arm is growing thinner and weaker 
all the time. Its strength is wasting away every day. 
This won't do. Then I ask another firiend how I 
shall make my arm strong ! He gives me advice 
the very opposite of what the other gave me. He 
says, " Take your arm out of that sling. Go to 
work at sawing or splitting wood. Use your arm as 
nxuch as you can. The moxe '50\JL^3fifc^^.^'^Qf^«^ -»' 
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stronger it will grow> Lock at that blacksmitL I 
He is wielding that heavy hammer all the time? 
and 80 e what an arm of atren^h he has got 1 " 

I take tliia friend's advice* I throw away the 
sUng, find u»e m j arm as much as I can. And now 
I find my arm growing stronger every day. Proper 
eiercise for the arm is the beat way to luake it 
atroDg. 

And what ia true of the arm is true of the 
heart too. Our hearts will grow larger, and 
stronger, and bett^^r, by proper exercise. And 
what do you suppose la the proper exercise for 
the heart ? Why, giving* If we are not in the 
habit of giving, our hearts have no proper exer- 
cise. We are carrying them in a sUng, A good 
many people carry their hearts in a ding all their 
lives ; and the consequence is, that their hearts 
grow narrow and little, and good for nothing. 
They become shrivelled and dried. If they would 
begin to exercise their hearts by giving, they 
would find that what Jesus said is true : ^^ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.*' It is more 
useful to ourselves. Did you ever hear the fable 
of " The Selfish Fool and the Liberal Spring ?'' 
This illustrates the point before us so nicely, that 
I must bring it in liere. 
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There was a little spring or fountain away up 
among the mountains. It sent out a little stream 
of water, and said to it, " Now hurry down the 
mountain's side, and pour this water into the 
river that flows through yonder plain." Away 
went the stream, shining like a silver thread, 
and sparkling like a diamond, as it hurried on 
to bear its water to the river. Presently the 
stream passed by a stagnant pool. " Halloo ! 
Mister Streamlet," cried the pool, "where are 
you going in such a hurry 1" 

" I 'm going to the river to carry it this water 
which God has given me." 

" You 're a very silly creature," said the pool. 
" Don't you know that the summer will be here 
by and by, and if you give away your water now, 
when the hot sun shines upon you, you '11 dry up 
and perish." 

" Well," said the streamlet, "if I am to die so 
soon, I had better work while the day lasts. If I 
am likely to lose this treasure from the heat, I had 
better do good with it while I have it. Good- 
bye, Miss Pool," said the stream, and away it went, 
blessing and rejoicing everything in its course. 

The pool smiled at what she considered 
folly of the stream, and aaid \.o \ifeT^^i, ^' 
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ailly creature ! I wont part with a drop of mj 
water^ but will keep it all for my own use, when 
the hot days of summer come," 

Presently the heat of iummer came and fell 
iipOB that little stream* But the trees crowded to 
its brink, and threw their sheltering branches over 
it^ for it had brought life and refreshment to them. 
The sun peeped through the branches and smiled 
upon its dimpled face^ seeming to say, " Oh, I 
wont hurt yon ! '* The little birds sipped its silver 
tide, and sang its praises ; the flowers breathed 
their fragrance od its bosom ; and the beasts of 
the field loved to linger hy its banks j and thus it 
went on blessing and blessed of all. 

But what about the prudent, selfish pool ? It 
didn't believe that "it is more blessed to give 
than to receive." It kept its waters. It became 
stagnant and ^unhealthy. The water grew thick 
and disagreeable. A green scum gathered on the 
surface of it. Neither the birds or beasts would 
drink of it. Even the frogs hopped away from 
it, and as the sun grew hotter and hotter, it 
dried up altogether. 

But did the little stream dry up? Oh, no! 

God took care vi that. It carried its water to 

the river. The nvex "bot^ \\. \.o ^^ ^s^a*, 'VVa 
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sun shone upon the sea and warmed it. The 
vapours rose from its surface and formed clouds. 
The clouds floated away and emptied themselves 
in rain upon the mountains. The little fountain 
was kept supplied, and though it gave away its 
water so freely, it never dried up. What a 
beautiful illustration this fable affords of the 
truth and meaning of our Saviour's words when 
he said, '' It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive." It is 80 hecaxise it is more useful. It is 
more useful to ourselves. 

But it is more useful to othei^s as well as to 
ourselves. 

If we keep our money without using it, what 
good will it do either to ourselves or others] 
There was once a Scottish nobleman, whose name 
and title was Lord Braco. He was very rich, 
but very miserly. He kept his own accounts 
himself, instead of having a steward to keep 
them, like other rich men, because he was unwill- 
ing to pay the salary of a steward. All the 
money he got he had changed into gold and 
silver, which he kept locked up in great iron 
chests, in a strong vault. He was so close and 
stingy about money, that one day when a farmer, 
who rented a farm fcom \\\t[\^ <:»x£i& \» ^"^j ^^ 
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rent, the moaey he btouglit was just <me farthing. 

short, and, would you belieye iti he made the 
man go all the way back tr> hb borne, a distance 
ui aeveral nnleSj and get that frirtbiDg before he 
would give bim a receipt 

Well, when it wai^ all Bettlod, the fanner said, 
"Kow, Braco, m give you a ahillingj if you'll 
let me see all the silver and gold youVe got." 

"Agreed,'* said the miserly lord Then be 
took him into his vanity and opened the great 
iron chestg, full of gold and silver, so that he 
could see it aJL Then the farmer gave bim the 
promised shilling, and said, *' Now, Braco, Tm as 
rich as you are." 

" Ay, mon,'* said his lordship, " and how can 
that be?" 

" Because Fve looked at your gold and silver, 
and that is all you will ever do with it." 

The fanner was right. Lord Braco's gold and 
silver would do no good, either to himself or any 
one else, while it was locked up unused. 

Now let us take an example of a different 

kind Some years ago the teachers of a certain 

Sunday-school were making up a box of things, 

to send to a missionary station in India. The 

scholars of the schooVwei^ VxiV\\.^^\,Ck\iTOi%;MVY- 
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f thing they had to give, and put it in the box. 

t One poor little girl, ^in the school, was very 

> anxious to send something in the box. But all 

she had in the world to give was a single penny. 
She resolved to give this. She bought a tract 
with that penny, and gave the tract to her teacher 
to put in the box. It was put in. The box 
went across the great ocean. It was opened at a 
missionary station at Burdwan in India. That 
tract fell into the hands of the son of one of the 
chiefs of Burdwan. The reading of that tract 
led him to become a Christian. Then he was 
very anxious that others should become Chris- 
tians too. He began to talk about Jesus in his 
family. He distributed tracts and Christian 
books round about in the neighbourhood where 
he lived. Being a young man of great influence, 
his example had a wonderful effect. In one year 
Jlfleen hundred of the natives, of that part of the 
country, gave up their idolatry, were baptised, 
and became Christians, through the labours of 
that young prince. And all this good resulted 
from the one tract bought by that poor little 
gurl's single penny. Now think of all this good 
bdng done by one penny, and then think of all 
Lord Braco's gold and silvet Vym^ w&^^sas^^wA. 
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you muBt admit that it U more bkes 
tliaa to receive or keep. It is Tnoi^e us 

But the third reason wk^ it is jnor 
giv€ ifian to receive w, tJiat there is mokk 
in iL 

One of the great secreta of bemg ] 
be doing good, or trying to make otl 
But to do this we must learn to be gl^ 
I hftYe a nice story to shew you how 1 

Little Bobert Manly was oulj aboia 
old. Yet young as he was, he liked 
own way, He thought a great deal a 
iitg himself, and tliia is not at all tl 
to be happy. A very poor family live< 
lane behind his mother's house. Th 
this family was a drunkard. He was 
to his wife and children, and often bea 

One day this poor woman came i 
mother to beg a little new milk for her 
Mrs Manly had none to spare, excep 
had saved for Kobert's supper : " But 
the poor creature this," she said, " for 
do without his milk for once." At si 
his mother told him how she had give 
milk for the poor sick baby. Kobert 
this at all. He pouted «jcA m^^ ^ 
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to eat his bread and butter^ and kept muttering 
about the milk being his, and nobody else having 
any right to it 

His mother was very sorry to see him so selfish, 
and she lifted up her heart in prayer to God 
that He would take away these bad feelings, and 
make him a better boy. The next day she took 
Robert^ with her to see this poor family, think- 
ing that the sight of their misery would do him 
good. So they went down the lane to visit the 
drunkard's family. How cold and forlorn every- 
thing seemed there ! It made little Robert shiver 
to look round on that cheerless home. The poor 
woman thanked Mrs Manly, over and over again, 
for the new milk. '^ It kept the baby still all 
night,*' she said : " her father didn't beat her — 
for he beats her when he comes home drunk, 
and finds her crying. Poor thing ! she can't 
help it : she's hungry and wants something nour- 
ishing." 

''But I don't know as I can spare you any 
more," said Robert's mother ; " I want to, very 
much, but " — and she stopped. 

" Oh ! " said the woman, " I know, I can't ex- 
pect it every night ; you're very good, and I'm 
very much obliged to yoT\." 
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** Is there anjtliing else I could do for joal" 
aafced Robertas motlier. i 

"Kothingj ttank yon, now, the jnost ia a 
drop of tiew milk/' she said, BJgbing, and kiBsing 
ter poor fiick baby. 

As thej walked home, Kobert didn't say a 
word, tloiigh he was generaUj very talkativa 
He seemed to be thinking eameatly about somC' 
thmg. His mother eaid uothing, but pmyod in 
her heart that God woidd teach him to feel and 
do what was right At supper time, Bohert'a 
bowl of millc was set by his plate. He did not 
come to the table, but sat looking in the fire. 

** Come, Robert," said his father. 

He obeyed, but gently shoved his bowl of milk 
on one side. In a few minutes he went to his 
mother's side and said in a whisper — 

" Mother, may I take my milk to "the poor 
sick baby?" 

" Yes, my son," said his mother. 

He went into the kitchen, and presently Mary, 
the girl, came in and carried out the milk. No- 
thing was seen of the little fellow for some time. 
By and by he came bounding into the room, 
covered over with snow-flakes, and shouting 
cheerfully — 
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** Mother, the baby's got the milk ; Mary and 
I took it to her. Now she'll sleep ; won't she 1 
Her mother said, * God bless yon, my child 1 ' 
that was to me; and, mother, my milk tastes 
very good to-night (smacking his lips) ; I mean 
my no milk." 

Yes, little Robert was proving the truth of our 
Saviour's words, " It is more blessed to give than 
to receive," when he smacked his lips and said, 
the "no milk" was better than the milk. It 
made him happier to give his milk to the poor 
sick baby than to drink it himself. 

I want to give you one other illustration of 
this part of our sermon before I close. 

There lived an old man in Germany, named 
Gerard Steiner. He had three sons : Adolphus, 
the oldest ; Henry, the second ; and little Ber- 
nard, the youngest On6 day he called the boys 
to him. He had an open letter in his hand, 
which he had just been reading. 

" My dear boys," said their father, " this letter 
is from your kind uncle Bernard. He is very 
ilL The doctor says he cannot live, and he has 
sent for me to come and see him before he dies. 
I shall probably be away all the summer. I 
hope you will be good "boya ^\3C^<^ \ «b^ ^'ViRk^ 
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&Bd here is a message for you from your dying 
imcle* Listen to it attentively ; lie says : — 
*Give a handful of grain to eacli of the three 
boys, when yon leave them to come to me^ and 
tdl them to do with it what they think best, 
during your ahsence ; and when yon return you 
will decide who has mode the best nse of it, and 
will rewftrd that one according as I shall tell you.' " 

Mr Steiner theu gave each boy his haadfni of 
grain and started on his joumej. 

He was absent a long while. One day, at ^e 
close of summer, little Bernard stood watching at 
the open window* Presently a carriage drove up 
to the door, and an elderly gentleman got ont, 
holding a small tin box in his hand. 

" Oh, father's come ! father's come !" cried 
Bernard. The boys all rushed out, and threw 
their arms round their father's neck, and told 
him how glad they were to see him again, after 
his long absence. 

" And I am very glad to see you all looking 
so well, my dear boys," said Mr Steiner, as be 
stooped down and gave each of them a kiss. 

Then they all entered the house. Mr Steiner 
now placed the tin box that he held in his hand 
upon the table ; and ta^id^^ ^ ^casJik^^ fcom hia 
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pocket, opened it, and took out a piece of parch- 
ment, which contained the will of his brother, 
Bernard Steiner. 

The boys looked on sorrowfully, while their, 
father, with trembling hand, unfolded the will, 
and said : 

" I had the sad pleasure, my dear boys, of 
being with your dear uncle when he died. He 
died a peaceful, happy deatL In this, his last 
will, he leaves all his property to the one of 
you that I shall decide has made the best use of 
the handful of grain that I gave each of you be- 
fore I left home. Now let me hear, my children, 
what you have done with it." 

" I," said Adolphus, " have saved mine. I put 
it in a small wooden box, in a dry place, and it 's 
just as fresh as the day that you gave it me." 

"My son," said his father, in a stem voice, 
" you have laid by the grain, and what has it pro- 
fited, either yourself, or any one else ] Nothing. 
So it is with money ; laid up, or kept, it does no 
good to any« That is not the right use to make 
of it 

" Well, Henry,*' said Mr Steiner, turning to his 
next son, " what have you done with your hand- 
ful of grainf 
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** I ground it to flour, father, and had a nice 
sweet cake made of it, which I have eaten." 

" Foolish boy !" he exclaimed ; "and now it's 
aU gone. You used it for yourself alone, that 
was not the best use to make of the grain ; neither 
is it the best use to make of money/' And then, 
drawing his youngest son to him, he said, " What 
use has my little Bernard made of the handful of 
grain I gave him 1" 

The child smiled, and clasping his father^s hand, 
said, " Come with me, father, and I will shew you." 

They all followed the boy as he led the way 
towards a field belonging to his father, at some 
distance from the house. 

" See, father," exclaimed the happy child, " I 
sowed my handful of grain in the earth, and there 
you see what has become of it ;" — pointing with 
delight to a comer of the field, where the ta,ll, 
slender grain was growing, laden with its golden 
ears, and waving and rustling beneath the gentle 
breeze 

The father smiled, and resting his hand upon 
the head of Bernard, said : 

" You have done well, my son. You sowed the 
grain in the earth, and it has yielded a bountiful 
iiarvest. Tim was tKe best me to make, csj >x. 
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Your uncle's fortune belongs to you. Use it as 
wisely as you have the handful of grain. Don't 
lay it up, as Adolphus did. Don't use it for 
yourself alone, as Henry did. Use it freely for 
others ; for the poor, for the widow, and the 
fatherless, for the little ones of Christ, and He 
will remember it, and reward you abundantly, and 
you will find how true His own words were, when 
He said, * It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.' " 

There is more happiness in giving than in 
receiving^ Little Robert felt this when he gave 
his milk to the sick baby ; and little Bernard felt 
the same, when he sowed his handful of grain in 
the earth, instead of keeping it, or eating it, as his 
brothers had done. 

Now, we have had three reasons why it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. The first reason 
is, that it is more like God, The second is, that it 
is Tnore useful. The third is, that tliere is more 
happiness in it. 

And now, my dear young friends, I wonder 
how many of you really believe that these words 
of Jesus are true 1 If you do believe them, you 
will shew it by learning to give. If you have 
money to give, give that. \i^o\3L\^aN^xvSi'ox'^'^^^ 



give kind actions, o*:o^^ 
cup of cold water to one of tl 
people, yon shaU in no wise lo» 
Form the habit of giving, while 
and it will be a great blessing to 3 
But there is one thing, espec 
wants yon to give to Him. It is s 
each of you has, and each of you 
will. God says, " Give me thim 
more blessed to give" this to Go< 
anything, or everything the worl 
will make this gift to-day ? 
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— John vi. 12. 
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" Gather up the fragments . . . that nothing be lost." — 
John vi. 12. 

When Jesus spoke these words, He had just been 
perfonning a great miracle. A vast congregation 
of five thousand people had collected around Him. 
Some of them had come from a great distance. 
They had heard Him preach — ^but were unwilling 
to go home as soon as the preaching was over. 
The wanted to stay and hear Him again. They 
had seen Him work miracles. He had healed the 
sick, opened the eyes of the blind, and made the 
lame whole, and they were anxious to stay, and 
see more of His wonderful works performed. 
But they were away from their homes, tired and 
hungry. Jesus felt a pity for them. He resolved 
to give them something to eat But when He 
inquired what provisions the disciples had, He 
found that five small loaves, a little bigger than 
rolls, and two little fishes, were all they had to 
spread before that multitude. T^^"&^ ^qx^^^^x* 
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bave mjide a croicb a-pieee for one quarter of that 
coQgregAtioTi. But still, Jesus told Hb diaciplai 
to make the people ait down and get ready for 
ditmer, jaat as if He bad a cartload of provisiona 
When they wer& all seated, Jemis asked a bleadng 
on the food before them, 'then He took one 
of the loaves* and began to break it up ; bnt, aa 
fa;st a5 He broke off a piece, the loaf from which 
He broke it wonld instantly grow out again as 
big m it was before* And it waa the same with 
the fishes. The loaves and fishes grew faster than 
ever loaves or fishes grew before. And so Jesn^ 
kept on breaking np the bread and fish into piece/i, 
atid tbe bread and fish kept on increasing till all 
those five thousand hungry people had eaten just 
as much as they could eat. Then there were 
great piles of food lying all about And Jesus 
said unto the disciples, "Gather up the frag- 
ments . . . that nothing be lost. . Therefore they 
gathered them together, and filled twelve baskets 
with the fragments." How very wonderful this 
was ! Why, I suppose, that one of those twelve 
baskets would have held all the loaves and fishes 
put together, before they began to eat of them. And 
yet, after five thousand people had eaten, there 
was twelve times more ioo^ \%l\. \\iasi \k^^ was 
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before they began. This was surprising indeed ! 
And how strange it wa«, that, in the midst of 
such abundance, Jesus should have been so par- 
ticular in taking care of what was left ! Why, we 
should have thought that if He could get it so 
easily, He wouldn't have taken any notice of the 
pieces left. But He did. If every piece of bread 
or fish had been a lump of gold, He couldn't have 
been more careful of them. This is very singular. 
What did Jesus do it for ? He did it to teach us 
this important lesson — never to waste anything. 
When Gk)d made the great ocean, we are told that 
" He measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand," so as to have neither too little, nor too 
much, but just the quantity He wanted. When 
He made the mountains and hills, *' He weighed 
the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance,'* 
so as to have them just as large and as heavy as 
He desired them to be. Gk)d never wastes any- 
thing in the works that He performs. Suppose 
you set a pan of water out in the air, where the sun 
can shine upon it in summer time. Now watch 
it. The sun makes the water warm; then you . 
see a sort of steam rising up from the surface of 
the water. The sun is turning the water into 
vapour. It keeps on doiivg tViSa, Tt^a ^'sjSust xa. 
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the pan becomes less and less, till at last it is all 
gone. Perhaps you think that water is wasted , 
but it isn't. It has only changed its fonn. It has 
all turned to vapour. The vapour floats away in 
the clouds, and helps to make ndn, and presently 
every drop of it will come down to earth again in 
the shape of rain. Not a single drop of all the 
water you had in your pan will be lost There is 
no waste in anything that God does. And when 
Jesus, after performing this wonderful miracle, 
said, "Gather up the fragments . . . that no- 
thing be lost," He intended to teach us not to be 
wasters of anything. Our sermon this afternoon 
will be about gathering up the fragments, Jesus 
spoke these words to the disciples about gathering 
up the fragments of bread and fish, of which the 
people had been eating. But there are other kinds 
of fragments to be gathered. I wish now to speak 
of four different sorts of fragments which it is very 
important for us to learn how to gather. 

In the first place, there are fragments of time 
that we should gather up. 

Time is the most precious of all things. It is 
more valuable than gold or silver. When Eliza- 
beth, the celebrated queen of England, was on her 
death-bed, she exclaimed, "My kingdom for an 
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of time ?*' But all the wealth and honours 
r kingdom could not purchase for her the 
she wanted. Queen Elizabeth had not 
d her time. Few persons had ever been more 
!nt in improving time than she had been, 
^as very fond of study. She used to rise 
and spend every moment she could spare in 
Qg and studying. She understood Greek and 
L perfectly. She could speak and write in 
different languages; and one of the most 
ed men of her reign said " that she knew as 
I as any man then living." I suppose that 
the dying queen wanted time so much for, 
lO get ready for heaven. She had been very 
mt in improving her time so fiar as reading 
itndy was concerned, and in attending to the 
9 of her kingdom, for she was one of the 
nonarchs that England ever had ; but while 
; this, she had not taken care of her soul as 
ught to have done. And when she came to 
he wanted more time to repent of her 
)ray to God for His pardoning mercy, 
way to improve time is, to take care o 
first ; to be sure and have them safe^ 1 
ng and believing in Jesus ; and then to 
le fragments of tim^ iot Q^Jaax ^xo^^rrwiu 
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I A gentleman was once Tidting the United ^tste^ 

I Mint One room tbat he wei»t into was caUet^ 
tbe gold room. Here the gold used m tbat estab^ 
liabment f'^r making mone^ was taken out And 
prepared for being melted He noticed that the 
floor of this room was covered all OTer by a sort 
of gratingj made of strips of wood, with openings 
between them. He asked what it was for. He 
was told tiiat it was intended to prevent any of 
tha visitors from carrying away with the dust of 
their feet any of the very fine particles of- gold 
which would fiy off while tiiey were filing the 
, rough edges of the bars of gold Every now and 

then they woold take up this wooden grating 
from the floor, and carefully sweep up the dust 
which collected there. Thus they gathered up 
these little fragments of gold, and from the sweep- 
ings of the floor they saved hundreds of pounds 
in a year. 

But time is worth more than gold ; and if we 
were only as careful in gathering up its fragments 
as we should be, it is surprising how much of it 
we should be able to save. 

Nearly all the persons who have become great 
and distinguished in the world, have early formed 
the habit of gathering \n^ t\ie fe^^cci^wXs* ot tkeic 
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time, and never letting them slip idly by. If 
you read the lives of such men as Demosthenes, 
the famous orator, of Julius Caesar, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Franklin, Washington, Napoleon, you 
will find that they all had learned and practised 
well^the lesson we are considering. They were 
very industrious. They gathered up the frag- 
ments of their time. They were no idlers. TKey 
rose early in the morning. They were busy all 
the day long. They used up all the odds and 
ends of their time. And you will never be able 
to do much, either for yourselves or others, unless 
you learn to gather up these fragmenta 

Some years ago, a lean, awkward-looking boy, 
dressed in coarse, patched clothes, came one 
morning to the house in which the president 
of a coUege lived. He knocked at the door, 
and asked to see the president. The servant 
girl looked at his poor, shabby clothes, and think- 
ing that he looked more like a beggar than any- 
thing else, told him to go round to the kitchen. 
The boy did as he was told, and soon appeared 
at the back door. 

" I suppose you want some breakfast," said the 
servant girl, "and I can give you that without 
troubling the doctor.'' 
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" Thank you," said the boy, *• I have no ob- 
jection to the piece of bread ; but I want very 
much to see the president" 

" Indeed,'* said the girl, looking at the boy's 
patched trowsers. "I suppose you want some 
old clothes. I think the doctor ha^ none to 
spare. He gives away so many." And then, 
without minding the boy's request, she went about 
her work. 

The boy ate the bread with a keen relish, for 
he was very hungry. When he had finished it, 
he said, " Can I see the president now 1 " 

" Well, he 's in the library ; if he must be dis- 
turbed, he must, but he does like to be alone 
sometimes," said the girl in a peevish tone. She 
seemed to think it very foolish to admit such an 
ill-looking fellow into her master's presence ; but, 
wiping her hands, she told him to follow her. 
Opening the door of the library, she said : — 

" Here, sir, is somebody who is dreadfully 
anxious to see you^ and so I let him in." 

The president looked towards the boy, and said : 

" Well, my lad, what is it you want 1 " 

" Please, sir," said the boy, making an awkward 
sort of a bow, " I want to know if I can enter 
college 1 " 
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»* I should think not," said the learned doctor, 
supposing from the boy's appearance that he was 
an ignorant fellow, who didn't know what he was 
talking about He th^n asked him some ques- 
tions in the simple rules of arithmetic, which he 
answered correctly. He then passed on to frac- 
tions iand decimals, and to algebra ; but all his 
questions were readily answered. 

"Very good," said the president. "Do you 
know anything of Latin, my man ? " asked he, 
handing the boy a copy of VirgiL 

"A little, sir," said the boy; and taking the 
book, he opened it, and read off a dozen or twenty 
lines very fluently, and translated them into Eng- 
lish with great ease. 

" Indeed ! " said the doctor, as he looked at the 
boy, with great surprise. 

" Have you read any Greeks young man 1 " he 
asked, as he handed a copy of Homer. 

" A little, sir," said the boy again. He then 
took the book, and read and translated the Greek 
as easily as he had done the Latin. 

" Upon my word," said he, " that is well done." 
And looking at the youth over his spectacles, he 
asked : " Why, my boy, when did you pick up 
all this learning r* 
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^ow mark the boy^a answer; ** In my sprnt 
moments J siry 

Ah 1 yes> tHa boy had learned to gather up tb© 
fragments of time He Tras a poor hay, who had 
to work hard on a farm for his living ; and yet, 
by improving his spore moraeDtSj — ^the half hour 
or quarters ^^ could save at dinner time, and by 
making nse of the loog winter evenings, after the 
day's work was done, he had prepared himself to 
enter college, While others were letting their 
spare moments slip idly away ; while they were 
lounging about, doing nothings or worse than 
nothing, learning to smoke and drink, and to play 
cards, he was gathering up tb© fragments of his 
time, that nothing should be lost. And, if we 
could follow that young man through the rest of 
his life, we should expect to find him maJcing his 
mark, wherever he went, and rising to a high 
station among the wise and good men of the land. 

A celebrated lawyer, in France, wrote a large 
and valuable law-book, by taking the time he 
used to have to wait every day for his dinner to 
be ready. 

There was a lady in France, whose name was 

Madame de Genlis. She was the teacher of the 

princess, in the roya\ iamiX-^. "^et y^t^'^^^s^^ 
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often keep her waiting twenty minutes, or half 
an hour, when she came to give her her lesson. 
This was too much to lose. So she always carried 
a pencil and some paper with her, and, in the 
course of several years, she wrote two or three 
interesting volumes, by just gathering up those 
fragments of time, while she was waiting for her 
pupiL 

There is a gentleman, now occupying a pro- 
minent position in England, who learned Latin 
and Greek while he was carrying messages as an 
errand-boy in the streets of Manchester. 

Almost everybody has heard of Elihu Burritt, 
^' the learned blacksmitL** He is sometimes called 
''the Buck-eye blacksmith," because he comes 
from Ohio, the Buck-eye State. He has gone 
all over the United States lecturing on different 
subjects. He was brought up as a blacksmith. 
And yet, while blowing the bellows, and wield- 
ing the hammer, he has contrived, by gathering 
the fragments of time, to learn farty different 
languages ! How wonderful this is ! And what 
he has done, others may do, if they will but fol- 
low his example. Sometimes we hear business 
men say, " Time is money." But it ia rsvot^ \}ck»sv 
this. It can ^o for us wliat mon'e^ \i«^«t ^i»sv. 
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If rightly improved, it will make us learned, and 

wise, and good. 

My dear young friends, let me entreat yon to 
set a high value on your " odd jnonietits.'^ Don't 
waste them. Begin now, while you are young, 
to rnvke a good u^e of tliem, Tbey are more 
precious tbaii gold dust^ or diamond duat. Turn 
them aU to good aeeount One of the H^>man 
Emperors used always to look back at nightj and 
see if his time had been well spent If it had 
not, he would exclaim, " I have lost a day.** Do 
not lose your hours or days in idleneaa, when, by 
readiugj or stndy, or labour, they can be made so 
profit^iblo. Form the babit now of bavin g all 
your hours usefully employed. It will be better 
for you than thousands of gold and silver. 

Gather up the fragments of time. 

But, secondly, gather up the fragments of know- 
ledge. 

Knowledge is very useful. Almost everything 
that we leam will be of use to us some time or 
other. There is, in most houses, a little room 
caUed the store room, or lumber room. It is the 
place in which things are put that are not wanted 
at present. A strange collection of things you 
see when you gom^o \\\^\. \qq.\si. ^\:i.*^^^'S6Jl^ 
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at one side, hangs the tool board. Under this 
board stands the nail box. Near the nail box is 
another box which contains a great variety of 
things. Ttere are keys and old locks, and bolts, 
hinges and screws, hooks, and staples, pieces of 
iron and brass. In one corner of the room are a 
number of old wooden boxes. On one of the 
shelves is a lot of empty bottles. Next to the 
bottles is a basket containing corks and pieces of 
leather. Behind the door are some boards, and 
pieces of wood of different sizes. In one comer 
are some old shoes. In another is a broken table, 
and the remains of two or three old chaira A 
wonderful variety of things may be found in that 
store-room. It is not very attractive to look at, 
but it is very useful When anything gets out of 
order about the house, and some lock, or bolt, or 
hinge, wants fixing; when a piege of board is 
needed in the kitchen, or a spike or a hook in the 
yard, — then the store-room is the place to go to. 
Whatever it is you want, you are almost sure to 
find it there. It is very important to have a 
store-room in a house. Yes, and it is very im- 
portant to keep that room weU filled with all 
sorts of things. Whatever you put in thet^ -wJi. 
come into use some time or ot^iet, ^om^ <i^ "^^ 
Q 
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tilings there may remaiii for years before you 
want them, but at last they will be just the things 
you wanU 

Now, your mmd maj be oompared to a hoiiM* 
And your memory is tbe store-room. Whatever 
you readj or leara, or, in other words, all the 
knowledge you get, ia stowed away in your 
memory, just like the things yon put by in your 
store-room- Every possible thing that you leivm 
will be of use aome time or other. Head all the 
good and usefid books you can : get aU the know- 
ledge in your power, no matter what it *s about, 
for 8ome time in your life you will find it of ser- 
vice to you. You wiU have a foil store-room 
with you wherever you go ; and perhaps, when 
you least expect it, something that you learned 
years before will turn out to be the greatest help 
and comfort to you. Let me shew you bow this 
sometimes happens. 

There is John Williams, the good missionary 
to the islands of the Pacific, — " the Martyr Mis- 
sionary of Erromanga." When he was a boy, in 
England, he was engaged as a clerk in a hard- 
ware establishment or ironmonger's shop. His 
duty was to attend in the shop, to sell goods 
and fill up oidfti^ ^a^Os. oi ^^ ^^^^ -^si*. 
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<. connected with it, was a large blacksmith's 
shop, where a number of men were employed 
in manufacturing different articles that were 
made of iron. Mr Williams was not expected 
to work in this shop. But he was determined 
to learn everything about the business that he 
could. He had resolved to gather up all the 
fragments of knowledge in his power. And so, 
whenever he had half an hour or so to spare, at 
dinner time, or at the close of the day, he Would 
go into the smith's shop and get the men to shew 
him how they did their work, and made the dif- 
ferent articles of their trade. He kept on doing 
this till he had learned all about the business, and 
got to be one of the best workmen in the place ; 
so that when there was any work to be done re- 
quiring particular skill and care, Mr Williams 
was sure to be caUed upon to do it Thus he 
gathered up the fragments there. 

Now look at him again. He is on shipboard, 
going out to his labours in the South Seas. Here 
he tries to learn all he can from the sailors, 
about the way in which a vessel is made, and 
rigged, and worked. Every day he is busy 
gathering up fragments of knowledge, and put 
them away in the Btore-xoom oi \ick:& ib^< 
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And see now what use he made of it all Years 
have passed away* The people in the island of 
Karatouga, where he lives, have given np their 
idoh and become Christians. The good mis- 
sionary is anxious now to go to other islands, and 
teU the poor blind heatheu there, too^ alx^nt 

' Jeans, But he has nothiii£f to cany htm thera 
What can he do 1 He thiaks and prays over it 
awhile, aud then resi>lves thiit he wUl try and 
build a vessel himself. What ! in that far off 
island, with no timber and no proper took^ aud 
uobcMly to help himj attempt to build a vessel 1 
Yes, that is what he <nVrf to do ; and thai; is 
what he did do. He never rested till the little 
schooner, called the Messenger of Feace, was 
built and launched, and he was sailing away in 
her to tell of Jesus and His salvation to the 
heathen. You see now how useful those gathered 
fragments were to him ! Unless the store-room 
of his memory had been filled with the knowledge 
of the way to work in iron which he had learned 
in England, and with the knowledge of how 
vessels were made and rigged, which he learned 
on ship-board, he never would have been able, 
when he became a missionary, to make a vessel 

for Limself. 



i 
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Every little bit and scrap of knowledge that 
you can pick up, you should put away in the 
store-room of memory. It will be sure to be of 
use to you some time or other. Let me tell you 
a story to prove this. 

You know that the church of St Peter's, at 
Rome, is one of the most splendid buildings in 
the world. There is a large open court in front 
of it, which is filled with beautiful monuments - 
and statuary. One of these is a beautiful obe- 
lisk made of Egyptian marble. An obelisk is a 
column of marble, or other stone, made out of 
one block, and gradually tapering off from one 
end to the other, so that the base on which it 
stands is broader than the top. The square 
tapering columns of marble that you see on 
tombstones are obelisks. But the one I am 
speaking of in front of St Peter's at Rome is 
supposed to be the largest in the world. It is 
seventy-two feet high, twelve feet square at the 
base, and eight feet square at the top. It is said 
to be three thousand years old. It was found 
among the ruins of an old building in Rome, 
called the Circus of Nero. There it had lain 
buried for ages. But one of the popes determined 
to have it dug out, and cleaned, sccAsfcX.'QL^^'Khss^^ 
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the other beantiful moutimeiita in front of St 
Peter*s. He ordered this to be done, Ifc was a 
veiy difficult job to move il The ohelisk was 
supposed to weigh about four hundred aud seventy 
tons- Finally, it was removed to the place ap- 
pointed for it. There, a pedestal of solid stone, 
thirty feet high, was built for it to stand on. Eot 
to get that heavy mass on tbe top of the pedestid 
was no easy matter. The Pope appointed a skil- 
ful architect to attend to it. He made all the 
necessary preparations. He got all the machineiy 
ready, with the windlasses, blocks, ropes, tack- 
ling, and so forth. Then the Pope fixed a day 
for setting up the obplisk. It was a grand holi- 
day in Kome. All the people turned out to wit- 
ness the sight. The Pope's soldiers were there to 
keep the peace. The better to preserve order, the 
Pope issued a proclamation, that, whQe the work 
was going on, no one, except those employed in 
the work, should speak a loud word, on pain of 
being put in prison. At last the arrangements 
are all made, and the order is given to hoist. 
The wheels go round — the ropes move — the 
blocks creak — and the obelisk begins to rise. 
The people watch it with great excitement, but 
in breathless silence. "Hli^^t aTi^V\^^\S^^^^^. 
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Everything seems to work well ; and still it rises 
till it is within five or six inches of the place ap- 
pointed for it, when suddenly it stops. What is 
the matter? The ropes have stretched so much 
that the blocks have come together too soon. 
They can't get it any higher. There it hangs 
dangling in the air. The people are disappointed. 
The architect is dreadfully excited. He is just on 
the point of ordering it to be lowered to the 
ground again, when an English sailor, in the 
crowd, who had been watching the operation, 
sang out, at the top of his voice, " Wet the ropes 
— wet the ropes ! " He had learned at sea that 
when new ropes are wet they always shrink, and 
become shorter. This scrap of knowledge was very 
useful now. The architect saw that this would 
do it. The ropes were wet. They shrunk at 
once more than was needed, and the obelisk was 
landed in the place intended for it. The Pope's 
soldiers took up the sailor and put him in prison. 
The next day he was brought up for trial, when 
the Pope condemned him to receive a large sum 
of money for the fragment of knowledge which 
he had gathered up, and which was so very 
useful in that time of need. Jack took the 
punishment without a word oi eoxcc^^S^i^*. , 
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I want uow to give yon one more ilJnstrfitioii 
to shew tlie importance of gathering up the fmg- 
meots of Scrip tiiral knowledge, and that is oil I 
shall say 00 this point of the subject. 

There waa a gentleman in New York who vas ■ 
an ia£deL He never went to church. He Imd 
no Bible in the house* Ho did not believe that 
Jesus was a divine beingj or that He died to sate 
ai Jin era. Yet^ when this gentlemati was a child 
he had a pious mother. She made him read the 
Bible, She filled the store-room of hia memory 
with its precious promisea* We shall see pre- 
sently of what use the^e were to him. This gen- 1 
tleman ^cis njarried. 11 is s^ if e was not a Chris- 
tian. They had one child, a bright, intelligent 
little boy. The nurse of this child was a pious 
woman. She used often to talk to him about 
Jesus. She taught him the beautiful hymn — 

" There is a happy land, 
Far. far away," &c. 

His parents, though they were not Christians, 
taught him to say his prayers at night, and often 
he would ask them questions about Grod and the 
" happy land," which they found it very hard to 
ajnswer. 

One eveninsc, t\ie"\itt\eie\io^ '^^\l\s^%<3v^*v3c.^ 
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bed partly undressed ; his father and mother were 
seated by the fire. Tommy, as he was called, had 
not been a good boy that day. His mother had 
been telling his father what he had done, and 
how she had to punish him for it. All was 
quiet for awhile, when suddenly the child broke 
out in a loud sobbing and crying which surprised 
his parents. His father went to him and asked 
what was the matter. 

" I don't want it, father — I don't want it there," 
said he. 

" "What is it, my child, what is it ?" he asked. 

" Why, father, I don't want the angels to write 
down in God's book all the bad things I have 
done to-day. I don't want it there. I wish it 
could be wiped out." Then he cried again bit- 
terly, and his father was almost ready to cry with 
him. What could he do ? I said his father was 
an infidel But now he put aside his infidelity. 
He remembered the truths of the Bible which his 
mother had taught him when he was a child. He 
turned to them now, and tried to comfort his dis- 
tressed child with them. 

" Don't cry, my dear child," he said, " you can 
have it all \^ iped out in a minute if you want " 

"HoTF, father, how]" asked Tomrn-^^ ^-a.^^-^. 
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" Whyj get down on your kneea, and ask God 
for Christ's suke to wipe it out, and He will do it." 

Ho didn't haye to speak twice. In an instant 
Tommy jumped out of bed, and kneeled down by 
the bedside. He put up Lis little Lands and was 
juat about beginning — when lie looked up and 
said, 

" O fatLer, won't you come and help me V 

This was a hard thing to ask. ^'^^ father had 
never really prayed iti hia life. But he saw the 
great distresa of his childj and how could he re- 
fuse ] So the proud infidel man got doT^ii on his 
knees by the Bide of his dear boy, and aaked Qod 
to wipe away his sins. Then they got up^, and 
Tommy went into bed again. In a few moments 
he looked up and said, — 

"Father, are you sure it's all wiped out 1 " 

What a question was this to ask an infidel ! 
But he felt that he must give up his infidelity, as 
he answered, — " Why, yes, the Bible says, if you 
ask God from your heart for Christ's sake to do it, 
and if you are really sorry for what you have 
done, it shall be all blotted out." 

A sweet smile passed over the face of the child 

as he laid his little head upon the pillow. But 

presently he sat up ag,?axi m \>^^, ^^^ %i.vd^ 
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"Father, what did the angel wipe it out with? — 
with a sponge V* 

This was another question that ahnost stag- 
gered his father. He had been in the habit of 
saying that it was not necessary for Christ to shed 
His blood that men might be pardoned. But 
now he felt in a moment that it was necessary. 
He could not answer his child's question, unless 
this was true. So he said — 

" No, my child, not with a sponge, but with 
the blood of Christ. The Bible says, * The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.* " 

Then Tommy was satisfied, and soon fell asleep. 
From that hour his father gave up his infidelity, 
and became a Christian. Here you see how 
useful to him were those gathered fragments of 
Bible knowledge which he had stowed away in his 
memory. 

Now, my dear young Mends, remember about 
these two kinds of fragments you are to gather. 
Begin at once to gather up the fragments of time, 
and the fragments of knowledge. Form the habit 
now while you are young, and it will be of more 
value to you than you can tell. 
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* Gather up the fragments . . . that nothing be lost." — 
John vi 12. 



*' Gather up the fragments . . . that nothing be lost" — 
John vi. 12. 

In our last sermon on this text we spoke about 
two kinds of fragments that ought to be gathered 
up. These were fragments of time, and p'ag- 
menta of knowledge. 

The third kind of fragments to he gathered is 
the fragments 0/ money. 

There are two reasons why we should gather up 
the fragments of money. We ought to do it for 
our ovm good; and we ought to do it for the good 
of otiiers. 

We should gather up the fragments of money 
for our own benefit. Pounds are made up of 
pennies ; and Benjamin Franklin used to say, " if 
we take care of the pennies, the pounds will take 
care of themselves." 

A boy worked hard all day for a shilling. 
With that sum he bought some apples. He "w«cA» 
alon^ the streets and sold t\i^ a^^ea» Vst '^'^ 
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ehilliDga, With that he Thought a sheep. The 
fiheep hrmight liim a lamb. For the fleece of the 
lamb he got other five ahilhugs. With this he 
baiight another sheep. The next spnng he had 
two sheep, two kmbs, and a yearling sheep. He 
Sold the three fleecea for fifteen shillings, and 
bought three more sheep* Now he had sis sheepj 
Bnd a fair prospect of doing well with thenx He 
worked bard, aad gathered up the fragments of 
money, so as to be able to get hay, and com, and 
cats, and pasture for his sheep. He took the 
greatest c^re of his lambs and sheep, and soon he 
had a good- sized flock. Their wool enabled him 
to boy a pasture for them. By the time he was 
twenty-one years old he had a good start in busi- 
ness ; and after a few years he became a wealthy 
farmer. Sometimes when he was shewing per- 
sons over his splendid, well-stocked farm, worth 
thousands of pounds, he used to say that lie got 
it all for a shilling. Then he would tell them of 
the time when he worked all day for a shilling, 
and began to trade with that. That small sum 
was the foundation of his fortune. He learned to 
gather up the fragments of money for his own 
benefit. 
There is a youii^ xnaii. *^3v \V^ss5^s2K>as&\Xs» \sss^ 
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who is doing a flounshing business. He is a fine, 
intelligent man. Everybody who knows him re- 
spects and loves him. He began his life in a 
very similar way to the boy just spoken of ; only; 
instead of buying a sheep with the first money he 
had earned and saved, he bought a book with it. 
His parents were very poor. They taught him to 
be careful of his pennies, to gather up the firag- 
ments of money. He did not get much, but he 
took good care of what he did get. He saved up 
his pennies till he had thirty of them — the first 
half-crown he ever had. He laid out this money 
in buying a Bible — the Book of books. When 
he got this Bible he resolved to read it daily, and 
pray God for grace to help him to live according 
to its teachings. Thus, in taking his start in life, 
he planted himself on the Bible. While doing 
this, he still went on gathermg up the fragments. 
He was careful of the little money he received. 
As fast as he got money enough to do so, he 
bought other useful and instructive books. He 
read them over, in his leisure hours, with the 
greatest care and interest. He grew up to be a 
model young man. And now he is very rich, and 
carrying on a large business, and is one of the 
first men in the town in "w\n.c\i \!Le Xic^^^. "^^^ ^ 
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he had spent the first half-crown he ever owned 
in drinking^ or gambling, or going to the theatre^ 
instead of buying a Bible, he might have been ^ 
miserable drunkard, without wealth, or character, 
or usefulness. He gathered the fragments of 
money for Ma own benefit. 

In looking over my scrap-book the other day 
to find something to Olustrate this point, I met 
with an anecdote headed, ** A Gold Watch in m 
Rag' Bag." Oa reading it over, I fonnd it waa 
just the thing for this part of tha sernion, mod bo 
I must put it in here 

A lady who lived near Bridgeport, in Connecti- 
cut, was in the habit of potting out shirts to make^ 
to a number of women, for a large clothing estab- 
lishment in the neighbourhood. In cutting these 
out there were a great many pieces left — ^little 
odds and ends, too small to be of use. The first 
thought was to toss them into the fire. But 
" no," she said to herself. " I 'U * gather up the 
fragments ' and save them. Perhaps I may get 
enough by and by to exchange them with the 
tinman for something or other that may be useful 
in the kitchen." So she gathered them up and 
pat them away, and in a few weeks there was 
quite a pile oi them. 
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One day a neighbour came in, and on hearing 
what she was going to do with her scraps, he 
advised her to send them to a paper-mill which 
was not far ofL " They will give you three half- 
pence or twopence a pound for them/* said he, 
" and that is better than to exchange them with 
the tinman." 

She asked her husband's advice. To him a few 
rags seemed like a matter of no consequence. 

"Do just as you like," said he, laughingly. 
" You may have all the money you can make out 
of the rags." 

She took him at his word, and in two or three 
months some half-dozen barrels of rags were sent 
to the paper-milL To her surprise, she received 
in return for these a nice, new sovereign. When 
this was handed to her, the first thought that 
came into her mind was to go out and buy some 
ornamental thing for the house. But after thinking 
over it a while, she came to a different conclusion. 
She resolved still to gather up the fragments." 

She said to herself, " No, I won't spend it. All 
my rag money shall go into the Savings Bank.'* 

And into the Savings Bank it went. Time 

rolled on. More rags were saved and sold! The. 

money ^ept steadily increaamg. ^ ^(^ 
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One day a tempting opportunity presented itself 
of pnrcliasiBg a fine gold watcL The price of the 
watch was £10, 

*' I win not ask my husband to take that mneh 
money out of his buainess," said the lady to her- 
Bel£ ^' Now IM the time to make use of mj rag 
money." 

The wat<;h wag purchaaed — ^literally, with rags. 
It was truly a gold wat^^ goittn out from a rag 

But this was not the end of it. The money in 
the Savings Bank which grew out of a bundle of 
rap, went on increasing for a number of years 
after the gold watch had l:>een bought, and now it 
amounts to over five hundred pounds / Only think 
of it ! 

'* I am surprised to think how it has increased,** 
said the lady one day to some of her friends. " A 
few cuttings and scraps laid aside, when I cut out 
shirts — a few shillings carried to the bank when I 
went into town — a little interest added on from 
time to time — a few fragments gathered up with 
care, this was all ; and yet it has grown into this 
snug little fortune." 

Certainly this lady gathered up the fragments 
of money for her o'wa'besi^^^.. 
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But then we ought to gather them up, too, /or 
the good of others, 

A little boy once attended a missionary meet- 
ing, and was very much interested in the speeches 
that were made. When he got home he tried to 
think on something that he could do to help on 
the good cause. But he could think of nothing 
that was of any importance. He was very young, 
and he felt that he would have to live many years 
before he could expect to speak about the work, 
as he had heard the gentlemen do at that meeting. 
He was veiy poor, and all he had seemed worth 
nothing, as he thought of the gold and silver which 
others had to give. All the money he had in the 
world consisted of a solitary farthing which some- 
body had given him. It was a new, bright, beau- 
tiful little coin, but still it was only a farthing — 
and what good could that do 1 At last he resolved 
to send it to the minister whose speech had in- 
terested him most at the missionary meeting. The 
minister had come from London, and the little 
boy thought he had better put the farthing in a 
letter, and send it to him by post. So he folded 
it up nicely in a piece of paper, and wrote a little 
letter with it, in this style : — 

''Bear Sib,— I am but a ^exy \^V^<i \i^l> ^^aSw 
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am very poor. My father and mother can gire 
me nothing to send to the Miaaionary Society ; I 
have only s. farthing of my own. Still I want to 
give Bomething, ao X send thia fartidng to yon." 

a B. s. 

Away went the letter with its farthingT and 
great was the delight of the gentleman on getting 
it. He was just about setting out, on a visit to 
Scotland, to hold misdonary meetings in different 
places, so he took the farthiog and the letter with 
Mm. Wherever he held a meeting he shewed the 
farthing and read the letter. Everybody was 
pleased. The young people eapecially were stirred 
up by it to raise some money, and before the gen- 
tleman returned to London the little boy's solitary 
farthing had gained above forty pounds. Here 
you see how that little boy's gathered fragment — 
a single farthing, .was made to promote the good 
of others. 

Now let me tell you of another case in which 
the same thing was done by a little boy in a dif- 
ferent way. * 

" Mother, I Ve got a penny, may I go and spend 
it f asked little Freddy one day as he twirled the 
new, bright coin in \na ^ri^e^^ 
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"What do you wish to get with it, my son V* 
asked his mother. 

" Oh, I don't know," said he, casting his eyes 
down. "A stick of candy, or gum, or some- 
thing." 

"You know, Freddy," said his mother, "I 
don't like you to eat candy, or chew gum ; and 
there is nothing else you can get for a penny that 
you will care for at all five minutes after you get 
it. I do wish, my son, that your pennies did not 
trouble you so much." 

" Trouble me, mother ! Why, what do you 
mean?" 

" I mean just what I say, dear ; for as soon as 
you get one you want to spend it. And as you 
can't do so without displeasing me, or doing, your- 
self harm, I think they are more trouble than 
pleasure to you." 

" Oh, dear ! " said Freddy, throwing himself on 
the floor, and drawing a long sigh, " I don't know 
what to do, I *m sure I wish I could spend my 
money somehow." 

" Freddy," said his mother, " did you ever 
think how much good your pennies might do if 
you would only save them till you got a good 
many of them together, and. \k<ev:L ^^ ^OaKOs. h*^ 
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some poor person, or buy a nice book to give to 
some poor child who has no boobs or schools aa 
you haveT^ 

" Why, mother, I never thought of that," said 
Freddy^ brightening up. " I '11 try to save my 
pennies after thia, and see what good I can di 
with thenL*' 

Freddy ran into his own little room, am 
dropped his halfpenny into a email box which 
»tood on the table. After this he went on care^ 
fully gathering up the fragments. Whenever a 
penny waa given to him he would add it to his 
treasure in the box He told his mother, one 
day, that the pennies didu*t trouble him any 
more, since he had found out what to do with 
them. He liked to get money and save it, that 
he might do good with it. 

One day, about two or three months after this, 
Freddy came home from school in a great hurry. 
He ran into the house, and, without stopping to 
speak to any one, rushed into his own room, 
seized his money-box, emptied it, and was off 
again, before his mother had time to notice what 
he was doing. In about half an hour he came 
back again, looking very bright and happy. 

*^ Why, Freddy " said bia motbftt, " what does 
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all this mean 1 Why did you run into the house 
and fly out again without stopping to speak to 
any one ? " 

" O mother, please excuse me. I was in such 
a hurry I forgot all about it. I wanted my pen- 
nies to buy a new slate for little Sally Brown. 
She fell down and broke hers, just as she was 
coming out of the schoolroom. You know the 
people she lives with don't love her, and would 
have whipped her if she had carried home the 
broken ona So I told her not to cry, but walk 
slowly on, and I would get her a new one in a 
few minutes. I was in such a dreadfcd hurry be- 
cause her mistress would scold her if she wasn't 
home at the usual time. I am so glad, mother, 
that I followed your advice and saved my pennies. 
I 'm sure it was nicer to help poor Sally in her 
trouble than to have had all the candy in tovm to 
taJtr 

Freddy remembered his mother's good advice 
afterwards. He kept on gathering up the frag- 
ments, and so often had it in his power to do 
good to others in a way that made him feel truly 
happy. We should " gather up the fragments" of 
money for our ovm good, and for the good of others. 

But there is still another feitid of fro 



2S6 TITS ^ATE OOMI'ABB. 

W€ should gather up ; U u ihe fout-th and Im 
kind, t refer to tht fragments qw^ trsEFCLJiasal 
I mesm, by thLa, that we should be careful to im 
pniTe aU %he opportunities for usefulness thij 
come in our way. There ai^ a great many dij 
ferent waya in whicli we may be useful, if we on^ 
tfy iQ improve them^ by gathering np th^e fi^ 
nients ji^ we find them lying in our patL 

We ma if be useful hjf our txampk^ and tW 
should improve tvery opportunity of doing gooi 
in thi^ way, I was reading, Litely, of a little boj 
who " gathered up the fragments" about him, ]| 
this way, and was the means of doing good Thj 
little fellow was only about ten or eleven yeaa 
old. He was the mn of a clergyman, Hia fethei 
had got a situation for him^ on board one of ihtm 
flhipy where boys are put, in order to be trainee 
and edutaited for officers in the uavy. Thia Httli 
boy'a father and mother, being good Christians 
had taught him carefully to pray to Qod ever 
tnomiiig and evening ; and had told him to h 
sure and do this wherever he might go. 

When the little fellow went on board the grea 
ship^ he found himself aurromided by a large com 
pany of otber boys. Some of them were oldei 
and some younger tban kvm&filf. They were cad^t 
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and midshipmen, who were to be his companions, 
and who were very fond of fun and play, as boys 
generally are. He got along with them very well 
till the time came to go to bed in the evening A 
bell was rung as a signal for the boys to go to 
their berths, as the beds are called on shipboard. 
The boys were laughing and talking and playing 
tricks of various kinds, while getting undressed. 
George, as our little friend was named, looked 
round to see if none of them kneeled down to 
pray before going to bed, but not one of them did 
so. He remembered what he had been taught at 
home; he thought how God had taken care of 
him all the day, how only He could preserve him 
through the night, and he felt that he could not 
go to hed without prayer. Then the .temptation 
occurred to him, — " but can't I pray as heartily 
when lying in my bed, as if I should kneel down 
to pray 1 and then the boys won't laugh at me." 
But then the thought occurred, that it would 
please his mother better, if he should kneel down 
to pray ; and a better thought still came into his 
mind, that it would please God. This decided 
him. He knelt down to pray. Immediately all 
the thoughtless boys around began to laugh at 
him. One called him a Metliodia\i \ ^si'JiNJaKt '?«:^^ 
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he was the parson. One threw a book 
another threw a pillow at him. Btit t 
fellow still knelt on till he had fini^lied hh 
The next night he was interrupted in t 
wnj ; and so it continued night after nigl 
yet the brave little fellow would kneel do- 
offer his prayers to God. He never compl 
the conduiit of the boja. But some ^ 
about the ship found ont how the boys'^ 
having in their cabin at ni^ht^ and went i 
the captain. 

Now, it happened that the captain was 
pioQB man, a.nd he reaolved to put a sto; 
bad conduct of the boys. The next day 
all the boys called iip before him on the 
the ship. Then he called George up to h 
said : — 

" Well, my little fellow, have you any co 
to make of the conduct of these boys ? '* 

" No, sir," said George. 

" NoWj boy a," said the captain, ** Geo 
tell no tales, and make no complaints j bu^ 
heard how you have been teasing and pen 
him at night, because he had the courage 1 
down and pray to that God who takes 
^JiiuL I have oiAy t\i\& \m ^»?j ', \i ^ijcv^ 
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shall dare to do this again, I'll have you tied up 
on deck, and try how you like the taste of a rope's 
end on your back. Now go to your duties." 

All the boys felt guilty. They would hardly 
speak to George during the rest of the day. But 
when evening came again, George knelt down as 
usual to pray. There was no laughing or talk- 
ing. They were all as still as mice. George had 
not been kneeling long before he felt something 
at his side coming close up to him. He looked 
round to see what it wasf, and found one of the 
little boys who was nestling close up to him, 
that he too might say his prayers in peace and 
quietness. Presently another came, and then an- 
other, till at last quite a number were found 
kneeling round him. These boys had all been 
taught to pray at home; but, when they were 
surrounded by rude, mocking boys, they had not 
courage enough to do what was right, by acknow- 
ledging their dependence on God before their 
companions. But the influence of George's ex- 
ample, when he quietly and bravely took his 
stand, determined to do right himself whatever 
others did, encouraged them to do so too. From 
that time prayer was never neglected on board 
that ship, while even ll[ioaek "TiYva ^^ x^^^» ^^^ 
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themselves, were afraid or ashamed to laugh or 
mock at those who did. In this way little 
George was very useful to his young companions, 
by the example which he set them. We should 
"gather up the fragments" of usefulness that lie 
around us, by setting a good example. 

We may he useful by our words, as well as by 
our example; and we should "gather up the 
fragments," by improving every opportunity that 
offers of doing good in this way. 

" Sir," said an old man, one day, to a minister, 
•* would you like to know how I, an old gray- 
headed sinner, was led to become a Christian % " 

" Yes, sir,'' replied the minister ; " I should like 
very well to hear it." 

" Well, sir, I was walking along the street, one 
day, and met a little boy. The little fellow 
stepped up to me, and made a polite bow, and 
said, in a kind, gentle way, * Please, sir, will you 
take a tract, and please, sir, will you read it 1 ' 

" Now, I had always hated tracts ; and when 
anybody offered them to me, I used to get angry, 
and swear dreadfully at them. But that '^ please, 
sir,' overcame me. I could not swear at that gen- 
tlemsmlj little feWow, ^tli his kind spoken, 
'please, sir :' no, lio. ^o \ XjooV '^O^^n.^^v^^^ 
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thanked the little boy for it. I promised him Td 
read it ; aikd I did read it, and the reading of it 
was a great blessing to me. It led me to see 
tiiat I was a sinner. It shewed me that Jesus 
Christ is the only Saviour. It was the means of 
making me a Christian. That * please, sir,' was 
the key that unlocked my hard, old heart." That 
little boy was gathering up the fragments of use- 
fulness. He was trying to do good by his words. 

Sometimes there is wonderful power in a few, 
simple words, to do good, even though they are 
spoken by a child. 

Some years ago, there was a man in Scot- 
land, whose name was James Stirling. He had 
been an honest, industrious man, and lived 
happily with his family. But, in an evil hour, 
he learned to love strong drink. He became a 
drunkard.^ Then poverty, and want, and misery, 
came into his little cottage. His poor wife was 
a good, pious woman. She struggled hard, work- 
ing day and night, to support her family. 
Through years of grief and sorrow, she laboured 
on, still hoping and praying that God would turn 
her husband from his evil ways, and make him a 
sober man again. At last her prayer was heard. 
Her husband gave \ip dm\V\v\^. ^^ ^1^5^^^ "^iw^ 



f pl^gie. Tkeci £^€37 home was happy 
Jam^ Sd^ing Iwt&iie a greM temp^mnoa 
of aaviiig huodreds of 
to a dnm^kBPd^s 
gmvc. But Ilow v^ tlzifi ctiasfo hnoiig^ about! 
Let tui tdi jon f 

Bdiiliig^s fiutliliil wife bad alwa}^ been in ^ 
Ittbtt til ba^diig &iiiilj prayers witk her childrot, 
vlun het huafaand waa afaeent. One night she 
aat down, with a lieavy heart, and her ^res ^ill 
of toais» to rad the Bihle to her child^ti^ and to 
ptftf witli them. Wlia.t foUow% I mu^ tell yon 
in James Stirling's own laiigaag<e : — 

" T had been out all day at the tavern, and at 
night, when I came home, my wife, as usual, was 
reading a chapter to the children. I entered the 
door as she was so engaged, slipping in like a 
condemned criminal The portion of Scripture 
read was the twenty-fifth of Matthew, in which 
these words occur : * When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels with 
him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory; and before him shall be gathered all 
nations ; and he shall separate them one from an- 
other, as a shepherd divideth the sheep from the 
goats ; and lie absXl qi^\> >btL<^ ^^^^^ q\i \^ ri^ht 
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hand, but the goats on his left/ Our youngest 
boy, then about four years old, was lying with his 
head on his mother^s lap ; and just when she read 
those awful words, he looked up earnestly into 
her face, and asked, ^Mother, vfUl father he a 
goaty then t * 

" This was more than I could stand. The ear- 
nest, innocent look of the poor child, the astonish- 
ment of the poor mother, and above all, the 
question itself, went right to my heart. I never 
slept a wink all that night I felt that I would 
rather die, than go on living as I had been living. 
I resolved, that night, that with the help of Gk)d, 
all the men on earth should never tempt me to 
drink intoxicating liquor again." 

And the resolution that James Stirling made 
that night, he kept for thirty years, when he died 
beloved and honoured by all who knew him. 
Only think how much good was done by the 
short, simple question of that little child ! 

When we try to "gather up the fragments" 
of usefulness, we cannot tell how much good may 
spring from the least thing we do. A minister 
was making an address at a meeting one day. 
He was urging all the people to try and make 
themselves useful. Amou^ Wife ^x^s>ra& ^x^»?ec^.^ 
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he saw a plain ■working-maa standing witk a 
little girl in bis arms. The speaker waa urging 
the importance of om trying to do good in every 
way in our power. "Everybody ha^ some in- 
fluencej even to that child/' said He, pointing to 
the little girl in her father a arms. '* That's true 1 " 
cried the man, forgetting, for a moment^ where he 
was* After tjie meeting was over, he stepped up 
to the minister, and aaid : *^ I beg jour pardon, 
dr. I didn't intend to interrupt you in your 
address, but I couldn't help spealdng. Not long 
^o, sir, I was a dnmkard ; biztj as I didD*t like 
to go to the tavern alone, I used to cany thia 
dear child with me, Aa I came near the house 
one night; hearing a great noise inside, she said, 
' Don't go, father.' ' Hold your tongue, child,' 
I said. * Oh, please, father, don't go !' * Hold 
your tongue,' I said, again, shaking her rudely. 
She said no more. But, presently, I felt the big, 
warm tears falling on my cheek. I couldn't go 
a step farther, sir. I turned round and went 
home. I have never been to the tavern since. 
By the help of God, I never mean to go again. 
I am a happy man now, sir ; and my family are 
all happy. This dear child has done it all; 
and when you aaid, evea ^^ \i5aa \si&ajswsRk^ I 
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couldn't help saying, * that 's true/ All have in- 
fluence." 

Now let us see how many kinds of fragments 
we have spoken of altogether. Four. Yes. 
What are they ? Fragments of time ; fragments 
of knowledge ; fragments of money ; and frag- 
m>ents of usefulness. 

Well, let us all resolve to be earnest and dili- 
gent in trying to gather up these different frag- 
ments. The least, and the youngest of us, may 
find enough to do in this way. Don't say, " Oh 
I'm too little ; I can't do anything I " Nobody 
is too little to "gather up fragments." Frag- 
ments are little things, and little people are just 
the ones to gather them. If you pick up a tiny 
pebble, not bigger than the end of your little 
finger, and throw it into a pond, you know how 
it will make a circular ripple on its smooth sur- 
face, that will go on, getting wider and wider, till 
at last it reaches the shore. And just so, when 
we try to do good in any of the ways we have 
been speaking of, the fragment that we gather, of 
time, or knowledge, or money, or usefiihiess, like 
the ripple on the pond, may spread itself out for 
good to all who are round about us. If we ever 
expect to be good or great, ^^ Tcv?asX. \i^^«L \s^ 
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being good and great in littJe tbiiigs. Tbe g 

Houses of Parliament in London were buil' 
jtiat lajdng one brick upon anotber. The g 
pyramids in Egyjit, wbick are like young mi 
tains^ were made by laying one stone upon 
other* Ob, gather up the fragments, tben, 
gin to do good in a small way, and uthera 
aoon open btjfore yon. 

I wUI close my sermon by repeating » 
Bweet, simple liuea, which I met with the o\ 
day. They tire just the thing for those i 
want to begia^^b^fig^gegt ^atherera^ 
are entitled 

LITTLE DEEDS. 

" Kot mighty deeds make up the sum 
.Of happiness below. 
Bat little acts of kindliness^ 
Which any child may show. 

" A merry sound to cheer the babe. 
And tell a friend is near ; 
A word of ready sympathy, 
To dry the childish fear, — 

" A glass of water, kindly brought ; 
An offer'd easy chair ; 
A turning of the window blind. 
That ail maj iee\ \\i« «ax \ 
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*•■ An early flower, unask'd, bestow'd ; 
A light and cautious tread ; 
A voice to gentlest whisper hush'd> 
To spare the aching head; 

*' Oh, deeds like these, though little things. 
Yet, purest love disclose, 
As fragrant perfume on the air 
Keveals the hidden rose. 

*' Our Heavenly Father loves to see 
These precious fruits of love ; 
And if we only serve Him here, 
We '11 dwell with Him above." 



THE END. 
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